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savings are so great that it will pay to buy on this sale for future 


Clearance Sale 


These Special Bargains should be of particular interest to Coaches and Team Managers. The 


as well as present requirements. 
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No. AS. Converse All-Star Basketball Shoes, 


with cushion heel 
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Hood Greyhound Basketball 
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Sweaters 


Extra heavy weight all- 
worsted sweaters, in the 
style shown. Navy blue 
or crimson — no other 


colors. Sizes 36 to 46. 
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Heavy weight all-wool 
and worsted sweaters, 
in the style shown. 
Large stock of navy 
blue and crimson, a few 
in brown and_ black. 
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Hood Coats 


This Hood Coat is of extra 
heavy and warm blanketing 
material, nearly 100% wool. 
It is an approved and estab- 
lished garment for football 
sidelines, also as a Warm-Up 
for baseball, track, and other 
sports. Hood may be worn 
either turned up as sketched, 
or turned down. This is the 
last of a stock of brand new 
coats sold as surplus stock by 
the U. S. Navy, and when 
these are gone we could not 
duplicate them to sell at less 
than $7 or $8 wholesale. Sold 
only in unbroken dozen lots, 
each dozen in assorted sizes. 
Gray only. 

Per dozen, 


a 35.00 
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A Basketball Survey 


In keeping with the policy of the Athletic Journal 
to present as fully as possible a history of the de- 
velopment of the sports in the schools and colleges, 
an attempt was made last fall to study the types of 
football that were played in the different sections of 
the United States. The results of this survey were 
presented in the December and January issues of this 
magazine. Our study indicated that football tech- 
nique is becoming more and more standardized. 
There is no longer an eastern, western, southern or 
middlewestern brand of football. Certain coaches in 
some sections of the United States may be more con- 
servative in their football thinking than others but 
the fact remains that there is a marked similarity 
between the football played in all sections of the 
country. 

This survey called for so many complimentary let- 
ters from the coaches that it was decided to attempt 
a similar study of the types of basketball being played 
throughout America. Consequently, we asked a large 
number of coaches in different states to analyze the 
style of basketball that was played last year in their 
tournaments and games and to submit the same to 
the Journal. We are presenting in this number of the 
Journal a composite study of their findings. 

It would be interesting to know what style of bas- 
ketball has been most popular this season in the 
schools and colleges. With this in mind we are call- 
ing upon our subscribers to send in voluntarily a 
resume of the outstanding features of the basketball 
they have encountered so far this season. If enough 
of these are received in time the editor will prepare 
the reports and present the same to the Journal read- 
ers in the March number. So that the reports may 
all embody practically the same study it is suggested 
that they be largely confined to answers of the fol- 
lowing questions: 

A. Defense. 

What type of defense have you met most frequently 
in your games this year? 

1. A set man for man defense. 

2. A roving man for man defense. 

3. A set five man defense with three up and two 

back where each man plays an opponent. 

4. The three and two defense in which each man 

plays a zone. 

5. What other defense? 

B. Offense 

What type of pass was most commonly used? 

Did they feature the pivot? 
Did they use the body check? 
Did they play the ball or the man? 
. General 
Was there an improvement shown in sportsman- 
ship this year? 

2. Does the officiating show improvement? 

3. Is basketball increasing in interest? 

If the coaches will co-operate by sending in to us 
their reports along the lines suggested we will be glad 
to present in turn the summary of the development 
of the 1926 game. 
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‘Ali Star’ 
Traction Sole 





as Championship History 
Continues to Repeat Itself 


HERE is every indication that a still greater number of 

championship teams will be Converse-equipped this year 
than ever before—and more major championships have been 
won on Converse Shoes during the past four years than on 
all other brands combined! 

The big games are at hand. Right now is the time to check 
up on the all-important question of footwear. Most of the big 
teams find it best to have the entire squad uniformly equipped 
with Converse. But by all means, specify Converse when re- 
placing any worn, poor fitting or uncomfortable shoes. Don’t 
wait for the fast action of a decisive game to magnify such 

‘ defects,—one pair of Converse Shoes is worth a dozen alibis. 


Converse shoes are dependable always, but they are ideal for last-min- 
ute replacements because they don’t need “breaking in”. You can rely ona 
perfect, easy, correct fit from the first minute of play. Compare them with 
any other brand you have ever used and see for yourself why Converse 
is so universally chosen by the best players in the country. 


nverse 


RUBBER SHOE Co. 


Factory: Malden, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
142 Duane St. 25 N. Fourth St. 





LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
1127 So. Wall St. 


175 Purchase St. 618 W. Jackson Bivd. 
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Service Features 


—not merely “‘talking points’’ but 
positive, time-tested improve- 
ments approved by veteran 
coaches who know the require- 
ments of correct basketball foot- 
wear. 


1 Cushion Heel Arch Support 
A springy pad of live sponge rubber thick 
enough to prevent bruised heels but with the 
high point under the instep (not the heel), 
where it gives needed support to the arch. 


2 Outside and Inside Back Stays 
Full length outside back stay of heavy- 
gauge rubberized fabric to re-enforce the 
back seam. Double stitched inside back 
stay that prevents pulling out the lining at 
the heel when taking off a shoe that is 
damp with perspiration. 


3 Bias Tape Seam Re-enforcement 
Gives added strength to the back seam. 
Thoroughness in design—particular in the 
small details of construction that don’t show 
— means longer wear — better fit— and a 
more dependable shoe. 


4 Peg Top 
An exclusive Converse feature (patent 
applied for) ; the only upper that can be laced 
tight ’way to the top eyelet without danger 
of cutting or chafing across the Achilles 
tendon. 


5 Smooth Toe Lining 
Smooth inside toe construction provided 
by a toe lining stitched half way up the 
tongue and lasted under at the toe. Nothing 
to chafe or blister the toes at any point. 


6 8-ply Toe Construction 

Supplies all the extra wear necessary with- 
out marring the appearance of the shoe. On 
the outside is a heavy-gauge gum toe strip; 
under this the rubberized fabric strip re-en- 
forced by the double gum and fabric toe cap 
and the gum foxing. Under that is the heavy 
canvas tongue with drill lining. 


Korxole Insole 

Keeps the feet cool; absorbs moisture; will 
not buckle, warp or crack. Found only in 
Converse Shoes. 


8 Inside Shank Stay 
Used in Converse Basketball shoes for the 
last five years. Vulcanized into the shoe be- 
tween outer fabric and lining so as to add 
necessary strength to the shank without the 
addition of outside stays. Prevents canvas 
from pulling away from sole at the shank. 
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‘Varsity’ Inner Socks 


Many Coaches do not 
consider a basketball 
shoe properly fitted un- 
less it is fitted over a 
pair of Converse Varsity 
Socks. The “Varsity” is 
pure virgin wool with & 
no cotton fibres to irri- 
tate the feet and cause © 
blisters. Thick, soft, full-fashioned, long- 
wearing, with re-enforced heel and toe. 
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Basketball Plays 


By High School Coaches 


The Plays Herein Shown Were Awarded the Prizes for the February Journal 


F WE judge from the reports 
] which appear in another article in 

this issue of the JOURNAL regard- 
ing the types of basketball that were 
common last season and if we judge 
from the plays submitted for the 
basketball contest prizes, we may as- 
sume that the coaches of today are 
giving considerable time and thought 
to the questions of how best to ad- 
vance the ball through a set five-man 
defense. 

The first play which follows was 
submitted by Worth Stoneburner, 
basketball coach of Ketchikan Public 
Schools, Ketchikan, Alaska. The play, 
designed to be used against a five- 
man defense, works best when the 
opponents have had time to assume 
their defensive positions. 5, the rear 
guard, either dribbles into position 
or receives the ball when fairly close 
to the opposing defensive center. 1, 
2 and 3 take up positions behind the 
defense as indicated. 3 shifts about 
under the goal and 1 and 2 converge 
to the middle of the defensive forma- 
tion. 2 keeps well over to the side 
line and comes in at right angles be- 
tween the lines of defense. 4 comes 
up the court from the rear to receive 
a pass from 5, or 5 may if he chooses 





A great many plays were sub- 
mitted for the January Journal 
contest prizes. Some of those 
which were not used in that issue 
are herewith presented. It has 
been gratifying to find that so 
many coaches were interested 
enough in this contest feature to 
send in their favorite plays. 
Practically every play showed 
that the coach who designed it 
had given thought to the strategy 
of basketball. 





pass directly to 2. 5 should feint to 
the opposite direction from that to 
which the pass is intended to go. All 
passes through the first line of de- 
fense should be bounce passes. If 4 
receives the ball from 5, he may 
either pass to 1, 2 or 3 or dribble in 
for a shot. The start of the play may 
be deliberate but after 5 passes to 4, 
the action should be hurried. Care 
must be exercised so as to have per- 
fect timing. 

The second diagram is an out of 
bounds play which is designed to 
penetrate the five-man defense. It 
was submitted by Donald Le Galley, 


Shelby, Ohio. The guard 5 who has 
the ball out of bounds passes in to 
the center 3, who in turn passes to 
the running guard 4. When this ac- 
tion is taking place, the forwards 1 
and 2 run down to the corners so as 
to draw the defensive guards out 
toward the side lines. The stationary 
guard 5 crosses the floor and slowly 
comes down the opposite side line so 
as to receive the ball from guard 4 in 
case the latter is rushed. The guard 
4 dribbles the ball Slowly toward the 
basket, feints to shoot while the cen- 
ter 3 attempts to draw the opposing 
center X3 over to the opposite side 
and further 3 fakes toward the oppos- 
ing forward X1. 3 then turns quick- 
ly and cuts in back of center X3 and 
receives a bounce pass from the 
guard 4. 3 then has two alternatives. 
He may dribble once or twice, then 
shoot for the basket or in case either 
guard X4 or X5 leaves his forward 
to block the shot, the center 3 may 
pass to either forward for a shot at 
the basket. If the defensive forward 
X1 follows the center 3, 4 may pass 
to 5 and the latter should then have 
a chance to dribble in and shoot for 
the basket. If this happens, 4 would 
go back on defense, taking the sta- 
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Diagram 1 


Diagram 2 


Diagram 3 
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tionary guard’s place. The success 
of the play depends largely upon the 
ability of the guard 4 to fake a shot 
before making a bounce pass to 3 and 
also upon the cleverness of the cen- 
ter 3 in engaging X1 and X83 and in 
his maneuvering into a position back 
of X38. 


The third play was contributed by 
Ralph E. Wiley, Marysville, Kansas. 
Like the other two plays already de- 
scribed, it is designed to penetrate 
the five-man defense. After the de- 
fense has been set by the opponents, 
the men on offense line up in the for- 
mation of a letter V, 2 on one side 
and 5 on the other side. The center 1 
is at the point of the V. 3 should 
be the best dribbler on the team. The 
ball is passed to him and he then 
dribbles between 2 and 5, as these 
men advance down the floor, keeping 
even with them and one step behind 
1. On approaching the first line of 
defense, 5 stops near X1. 2 follows 
the same tactics with X3. 1 inter- 
poses himself between X4 and the 
man who is dribbling. 3, the drib- 
bler, then dribbles in or takes a shot 
from the foul circle. 


The fourth diagram illustrates an 
out of bounds play which was submit- 
ted by R. L. Jordan of St. Johns 
School, Bangor, Maine. The running 
guard 4 has the ball out of bounds 
under his own basket. Forward 1 
crosses to the opposite side of the 
court as indicated. Forward 2 cuts 
between his center 3 and the latter’s 
opponent thus allowing 3 to come in 
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toward the basket. 4 fakes a pass to 
1 but passes to 3, who either dribbles 
it and shoots or passes to forward 1. 
4 takes the side of the court left va- 
cant by 1 and is then in a position to 
receive a return pass or play the fol- 
low up shot made by 3. 5 moves over 
into a defensive position in the cen- 
ter of the floor. 
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Diagram V was sent in by E. H. 
Mellon, coach of the Waverly town- 
ship High School, Waverly, Ill. It is 
to be used against a five-man defense. 
It is assumed that 5 has recovered 
the ball in enemy territory or has it 
out of bounds. He passes to 4 who 
dribbles down the center, pivots and 
then passes to 5 who rushes by to 
pass to the center or to one of the for- 
wards. When 4 passes the ball to 5, 
the former will be between the center 
and the receiver of the pass. 4 may 
dribble up to the center and as an 
alternative play may then bounce pass 
through to 1 who has hurried around 
back of the center. 2 and 3 dash into 
the corners to draw the guards back 
and then criss-cross out to receive 
the ball from 1 or 5 as the case 
may be. 


W. B. Adams, Princeton, Minne- 
sota, is the originator of play number 
six. It starts from a play at center, 
the ball being tipped to 2. 3 cuts 
over to pull the guard with him and 
2 executes a hook pass to 4, who has 
gone down the side line. The center 
1 takes a defensive position after the 
tip off. 

Play No. 7 was submitted by P. C. 
Becktell, Coach of the West Liberty 
High School, West Liberty, Ohio. This 
play is to be used against a five man 
defense. Number 2 dribbles up to the 
first line of defense and then pivots 
and passes to 4. When 2 pivots, Num- 
ber 3 circles around X2 and Number 1 
goes in and comes back to meet the 
pass. After Number 2 pivots he runs 
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for a position under the basket as in- 
dicated and Number 4 dribbles up to 
the first line of defense. He may then 
pass to either 1, 2 or 4. If he can not 
pass to either one of these men he 
snaps the ball back to 5. Number 4 in 
this case plays Number 5’s position 
and 5 dribbles up to the first line of 
defense, Numbers 1, 2 and 3 moving 
toward him to receive a pass. 

I. D. Stockebrand, Basketball Coach 
and Director of Athletics, Yates Cen- 
ter High School, Yates Center, Kan- 
sas, has contributed the play as shown 
in Diagram 8. In this the center tips 
the ball behind him and X1 comes in 
for the ball and passes it to X4 who 
dribbles in and shoots for the basket 
or passes to X2 who has crossed over 
into the other corner of the court. 
Number X8 plays for a follow-up shot. 
The success of the play depends upon 
proper timing, especially must X1 and 
X4 time the play properly. 

John E. Williamson, Horainy, Okla- 
homa is the author of the play No. 9. 
In this play the guard passes the ball 
in from under the opponent’s basket to 
the center who dribbles_ directly 
toward the center man on defense and 
then passes to the guard as indicated 
in the diagram. The guard makes a 
bounce pass back of the center. If 
either of the defensive guards play the 
offensive center, he passes the ball to 
one of the forwards in a corner of the 
court. 

J. M. Wickham, Columbia Falls, 
Montana, has submitted the play as 
outlined in Diagram X. This play 
also is designed to break up the five- 
man defense. 1 goes through first 
and stops near D. When the play 
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starts, he cuts across to draw D out 
of position. 4 dribbles_ straight 
toward A, then pivots and hands the 
ball to 3 who dribbles in for a shot. 
2 starts with 4, keeping between 4 
and B. 

The play as shown in Diagram XI 
won a prize for Joseph Hermann, ath- 
letic director, Dover High School, 
Dover, Ohio. The play works best 
after a lapse in the game as at the 
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start of a quarter or after time out. 
Guard 4 feints to get the tip-off and 
then moves down the side line and 
cuts for the basket. Forward 3 
crosses over in the hopes that he will 
cause his guard to follow him. For- 
ward 2 crosses, getting the tip-off on 
the right of center. He hook passes 
to guard 4 who in turn shoots or 
pivots and passes to the trailing for- 
ward 3. If 2 finds that he can not 
execute this play as he intends, he 
may bat the ball to guard 5. In case 
the play does not work, both 1 and 5 
are in defensive positions. 


Analysis of Basketball Plays 


The editor has asked one of the 
leading basketball authorities in the 
country to write a criticism of the 
basketball plays which appeared in the 
January JOURNAL. This is for the 
purpose of bringing out in an analyt- 
ical way the strong and weak points 
in basketball attack. It is hoped that 
his discussion will suggest ideas to our 
readers that will help them to win 
some games. Following is his critique: 

The idea back of this discussion on 
the basketball plays carried in the Jan- 
uary number of the JOURNAL is not to 
be critical, but to examine them for 
the points of the game brought out by 
the plays. 

The play in diagram 1 states that 
X3 has the option of passing to X1 or 
X2. Consider what is meant by op- 
tion. It indicates that Mr. Burgett’s 
Big Ten competition taught him not 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Types of Basketball Play 


Prevailing Styles in Basketball Offense and Defense Are Described 


ASKETBALL is the _ greatest 
B school and college sport, judged 

by the numbers playing the 
game. One state, Indiana, with eighty 
teams playing football boasts of seven 
hundred high schools that annually 
play basketball. For the purpose of 
presenting to the coaches a summary 
of the types of basketball that were 
played last year a number of success- 
ful coaches were asked to analyze the 
basketball played in their states last 
season and to present their opinions 
to the JOURNAL. Following are the 
deductions of these experts regarding 
the basketball played in the different 
sections of the country. 


Colorado 

V. E. Henriod, Director of Physical 
Education, Greeley High School, saw 
all of the outstanding high school 
teams in the state of Colorado last 
season. He reports that except in one 
or two cases the five man style of de- 
fense with three men up and two back 
was used. After the men took their 
position on defense, they played a ter- 
ritory or zone defense, that is, they 
never played an opponent as an indi- 
vidual but each man was responsible 
for certain space on the floor and if 
no opposing player was in this terri- 
tory, he had no responsibility. The 
few exceptions were of teams that 
used the principle of three men up 
and two men back but these men each 
in turn picked an opponent as he went 
through and was responsible for him 
until the ball was recovered. 

Mr. Henriod reports that the de- 
fense apparently was more highly de- 
veloped in his state than the offense. 
Very few teams had a highly devel- 
oped system of advancing the ball on 
offense and the majority of the teams 
were coached to break as rapidly as 
possible upon getting possession of 
the ball. In other words, they tried 
to get the ball down the court and 
score before the opponents could set 
their defense. If this failed, they 
then tried to work through the de- 
fense. Very few, however, used set 
plays for the purpose of penetrating 
the defense. 

The most commonly used pass was 
the short two handed pass with now 
and then a bounce pass. Very few 
high passes were made but a long 
pass was frequently used to start the 
offense, especially if the ball had been 
recovered in the back court. 


in This Article 





4 study of the different styles 
of basketball played by success- 
ful high schools last year is pre- 
sented herewith. At one time 
there was a marked difference 
between the kinds of basketball 
played in different sections of 
the country. Today there is less 
difference in the technic of the 
game than formerly. 





The body check was not popular but 
the majority of the teams seemed 
thoroughly drilled in the use of the 
pivot. The best teams were well 
coached in the use of the dribble but 
in only a few cases was the dribbler 
trailed by a team mate. 


Connecticut 


T. W. Garey, Basketball Coach of 
Torrington High School, advises that 
the man-for-man defense was most 
generally used in his state last year, 
some of the coaches, however, pre- 
ferring the position defense with 
three men up and two men back. On 
offense the body check was not prac- 
ticed and very few of the coaches ap- 
parently had taught the men to use 
the pivot. The two handed pass was 
most commonly used. 

The outstanding characteristics 
were that the teams played position 
defense up to a certain stage, then 
turned into a man for man type of 
defense. Further, the teams that used 
the pivot were the most successful 
ones. 

Georgia 


The two outstanding characteristics 
of basketball as played in the Mar- 
shallville section last year, according 
to E. A. Wight, coach of the Marshall- 
ville team, were first, the use of the 
five man defense in which three men 
were up and two back, each playing 
his position; second, the short pass on 
offense. The types of offensive play 
were very similar varying chiefly in 
the speed with which the play was 
begun and the effectiveness of the 
passing. 

Mr. Wight suggests that there was 
a tendency in his section to build an 
offense about one or two basket shoot- 
ers. He suggests that this is partial- 


ly due to the small size of the schools. 
He further adds that the coaches are 
recognizing the value of the pivot and 


as a result more attention is being 
given to the pivot as a method of im- 
proving offensive play than hereto- 
fore. 

Idaho 


Mr. S. E. Kleffner, coach of the 
Rupert High School studied the teams 
that competed for the state champion- 
ship last year. Although his team 
uses the man-for-man defense, he 
observes that many of the teams send 
four men up the floor and leave one 
man back. Most of the Idaho teams 
play the ball and not the man. They 
do not use the body block and so far 
have not featured the pivot. The 
bounce pass was not in favor, most of 
the teams preferring the two handed 
short pass or the one hand long pass. 

Mr. Kleffner finds that basketball is 
improving in Idaho and that espe- 
cially is the offense being rapidly 
developed. 

Indiana 


Indiana is recognized as one of the 
outstanding basketball states of the 
Union, possibly more boys per thou- 
sand students playing basketball in 
this state than in any other state. 
Chester Hill, coach of the Kokomo 
High School team, believes that the 
outstanding feature of Indiana bas- 
ketball today is the ability of the 
boys in shooting baskets and their 
cleverness in handling the ball. Mr. 
Hill has been closely connected with 
basketball in Indiana for fifteen 
years and it is his opinion that the 
accuracy and skill in basket shooting 
has increased from eighty to one hun- 
dred per cent in that time. 

This improvement, however, has 
not been due to inferior defensive 
work as the guarding today and the 
system of guarding practiced is bet- 
ter than ever before. Perhaps the 
improvement in team play has not 


progressed so rapidly as that in 
basket shooting. 
According to Mr. Hill, approxi- 


mately fifteen per cent of the teams 
in the Kokomo section use a five-man 
and man-for-man defense. About five 
per cent use the three and two set 
defense but none of the best teams 
favor this plan. Perhaps five per 
cent use a zone defense but the pre- 
vailing type of defensive play is that 
in which four men play the floor and 
each man picks an opponent and 
stays with him. The fifth man _ is 
left to take care of the fast man who 
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comes under the basket and also is 
expected to get the ball on missed 
shots. 


The .successful teams were coached 
to play the ball and not the man and 
very few apparently were taught to 
use the body check. Only two of the 
twenty best teams in Indiana fea- 
tured the pivot. The short push pass 
and a two-handed pass were most in 
evidence, a few using the bounce pass 
and now and then a high long pass. 


Illinois 


Elgin High School, under the coach- 
ing of Clifton E. Adams, won the 
state championship of Illinois. His 
team won twenty-four out of twenty- 
six games and averaged twenty-five 
points per game to their opponents’ 
fifteen points. The majority of high 
school teams in northern Illinois used 
the five-man defense last year. In 
this, three men played near the cen- 
ter of the floor and two men back by 
the free throw line. Mr. Adams 
used the man-for-man defense and 
stressed close guarding. Elgin played 
ten tournament games with the same 
five men, and in the seventeen days 
of tournament playing, according to 
Mr. Adams, the boys were not any 
more fatigued than their opponents 
who used the five-man defense. 

The majority of the teams played 
the ball on offense and featured the 
pivot only as a means of preventing 
the guard from getting his hands on 
the ball. The two-handed short pass 
was most commonly used and the 
overhand hook pass for long shots 
down the floor. Four men were com- 
monly used to advance the ball up 
the floor and one was left back on 
offense. 


Many teams attempted to use the 
criss cross, shifting revolving type of 
offense, which went well until it came 
in contact with a five-man defense. 
Not many.of the teams had a well 
organized system of passing. After 
the men had succeeded in getting past 
the first line of defense, the ball was 
usually passed to any man who hap- 
pened to be free. A number of teams 
featured dribbling and advanced the 
ball by a dribble to the center of the 
fluor. 


Ralph D. Brown, basketball coach 
at Waukegan High School, found that 
the majority of his opponents played 
a three and two five man defense, in 
which some were coached to pick the 
men coming through and others to 
play a zone defense. On offense, he 
observed that most teams played the 
ball and very few body checked their 
opponents. The pivot, while used 
rather extensively, was still undevel- 
oped. 
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Mr. Brown reports that the coach- 
ing in his section of the state was of 
a high order and that the basket 
shooting of the boys in the tourna- 
ments was most excellent. 


lowa 


Ralph Sarff, director of physical 
education and basketball coach at 
Waterloo, found that the best teams 
in his state last year followed the 
plan on defense of having the men 
stationed in two lines, three in one 
and two in the other. Three of the 
best teams using this method played 
the zone defense and the others fol- 
lowed the plan of having their men 
leave their set positions and follow 
an opponent when he went through 
the first line of defense. 

On offense very few of the coaches 
taught their men to body check their 
opponents. The majority of the teams 
featured the pivot but this technic 
was not developed in the high schools 
as it is in the middle western col- 
leges and universities. The short pass 
was most commonly used. The teams 
in Iowa were very evenly matched 
last year, no one team clearly out- 
classing its opponent. All of the 
championship games were real bat- 
tles and were won by narrow margins. 

Kansas 

A. R. Young of Wichita advances 
as his opinion that with very few ex- 
ceptions the five-man defense with 
two in the rear and three in the front 


was favored in 1925. As the men on 
offense came into scoring territory, 
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the men on defense each picked an 
opponent and stayed with him. One 
team used the straight zone five-man 
defense. Many teams attempted to 
combine the man for man and zone 
defenses but in most cases the defen- 
sive man stayed with the offensive 
opponent as long as he was in scoring 
territory. 

On offense the teams played the ball 
although some used the body check 
and the pivot and block. The pivot 
was an essential part of every team’s 
offense. The two hand push pass and 
the bounce pass were used quite com- 
monly. 

The outstanding characteristics of 
basketball play in Kansas last year 
were the development of the five-man 
defense and an offense featuring a 
change of pace. In this system of 
offense the teams manoevered delib- 
erately until an opening was present- 
ed, when they drove in toward the 
basket with a burst of speed. 


Massachusetts 


In this state the three and two-man 
set defense was favored. The men 
played the ball rather than the man 
on offense and favored the short two- 
handed pass with now and then a 
bounce pass. Defensive play was 
highly developed in Massachusetts 
last year with the result that many 
long shots for the basket were made. 


Minnesota 


E. F. McKee, coach of the Me- 
chanic Arts High School team at St. 
Paul, that won the state champion- 
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The University of Illinois Basketball Team in Action. 
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ship last year, had a high scoring 
combination, all five of his men being 
dangerous under the basket. The 
majority of the other state champion- 
ship contenders had one or two scor- 
ing aces. The best teams in Minne- 
sota last year played the three and 
two-man defense system. They played 
the ball on offense, did not use the 
body check and did not develop the 
pivot to a high degree of efficiency. 
The short pass was popular through- 
out Minnesota. 


Missouri 


George R. Edwards, basketball 
coach at Westport High School, Kan- 
sas City, gives the following sum- 
mary of basketball as played in the 
high schools of his section. 

“Almost without exception, the 
teams in this locality rush back as 
soon as the ball is lost, and form a 
defense with three players across the 
court just back of the middle, and 
two about the free throw line. As 
the opposition enters this area a com- 
bination of the zone and man-for-man 
systems is used. At first the zone 
scheme is used, and then, as the de- 
fense falls back, each player selects 
an opponent to guard. A few teams 
concentrate on one of the two sys- 
tems with such effective results that 
which is the better is a matter of 
argument. The predominating type, 
however, seems to be a cross between 
the two systems with stress placed 
on one or the other according to the 
type of offense faced. 

“Recently the play of the offense 
has almost entirely broken away from 
the centering of plays around one 
good basket shooter. The team is the 
thing. As one coach expresses it, ‘No 
longer do I worry about one star 
being off form. Team play permits 
others to share the job of making 
points.’ In general the scheme is to 
send three men ahead of the ball, one 
with it, and one behind. The method 
of carrying the ball through the de- 
fense has several variations, with the 
so-called ‘waiting offense’ most used. 
A player dribbles almost to the first 
line of defense where he stops. First 
one and then another of the three 
players ahead dart for openings. At 
the first favorable opportunity the 
one in possession of the ball passes to 
his open teammate. In case the wait- 
ing player is covered by an opponent, 
the ball is passed to the one behind, 
who then advances by a dribble al- 
most to the first defensive line. 

“Many teams refuse the oppor- 
tunity to break rapidly to offensive 
play before opponents can form a 
suitable defense in order to bring the 
ball slowly up the court with a sudden 
thrust through to a shot. This 
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scheme calls for many long shots 
most of which are threats to keep the 
defense open. Short shots, then, are 
usually the result of rebound play 
rather than passing. 

“On the more successful teams the 
dribble is seldom overworked, al- 
though occasionally an expert in it 
will be used to tantalize a defense. 
Short dribbles of two or _ three 
bounces, however, are common when 
the team decides to rush its scoring 
plays. 

“The use of the pivot is becoming 
more and more common until a guard, 
who cannot cover a pivoting for- 
ward fairly well, finds himself over- 
whelmed. Offense players depend on 
the pivot to put them into the open 
more than on the start and stop 
scheme. 

“The short-pass system, as used by 
several teams in the Western and 
Missouri Valley Conferences, is not 
used in this section by the high 
schools. They seem to prefer the 
longer pass, although the extreme 
length once resorted to is seldom seen. 
The two-hand pass and the overhead 
hook pass are the most popular. The 
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The center tips the ball with the ends of 
his fingers and does not slap it with the 
palm of his hand. 
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bounce pass seems to have passed the 
peak of its popularity. 

“In general I would say that the 
plan used by most teams to score 
seems to be to bring the ball slowly 
to the first line of defense. Then by 
a quick pass an attempt is made to 
get between the two defensive lines 
where a quick and comparatively long 
shot is tried. The follow up of the 
shot and. hard fighting on the re- 
bound constitute the third phase of 
offensive play. 


“Kansas City boasts of some fifty- 
six hundred players on about seven 
hundred teams, each with a consider- 
able following. The games of the 
interscholastic league are played in 
the largest auditorium in the city 
where, on the average, nine thousand 
spectators watch each contest. Clean, 
fast play by the teams, excellent offi- 
ciating, sportsmanlike rooting by the 
supporters are features of these con- 
tests. 

“One of the factors contributing 
to the popularity of the game is the 
Kansas City Basketball Officials’ As- 
sociation composed of fifty men who 
handle practically all contests within 
the city. These men have held some 
ten meetings to discuss interpreta- 
tions of the rules, and have invited 
referees of national prominence to 
speak before them. Thus, you see, 
players on all teams have uniformity 
in officiating. 

“To me, then, the most noticeable 
and pleasing developments of the 
game here have been: 1. The use of 
team play rather than the brilliance 
of one individual to win the contest. 
2. Competent and uniform officiating. 
3. Fine sportsmanship on the part of 
both players and spectators. 4. The 
rapidly increasing number of teams 
as well as spectators.” 

New. Jersey 

Amasa Marks, basketball coach, 
Passaic, reports that in his state 
coaches favored last year a defense 
in which four men played the floor 
and one man stayed back. The teams 
as a whole were taught to play the 
ball and not the man. They did not 
body check and while many used the 
pivot, this was not highly developed. 
Dribbling was not favored as a means 
of advancing the ball down the court 
but offensive team play was used. 


North Dakota 


D. E. Perry, coach of the Devils 
Lake basketball team, reports that the 
majority of the teams in his section 
last year favored the three and two- 
man type of defense in which the men 
played their opponent, when they 
came through. On offense, the teams 
played the ball, did not block off 
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opponents with their bodies and fea- 
tured the pivot. 

The high pass with now and then 
a bounce was commonly used. The 
characteristics of basketball in North 
Dakota last year were, first, the em- 
phasis placed on the five-man defense, 
and second, the development of a 
three-man offense. 


Nevada 


N. O. Schneider, coach of Tonopah 
High School, the team that repre- 
sented Nevada at the National Inter- 
scholastic last year, advises that the 
majority of the teams in his section 
played the five-man defense with two 
men up and three back. On offense 
the better teams played the ball while 
the poorly trained and slow teams 
showed a tendency to play the man, 
this of course usually resulting in a 
rough game. Only a few teams in 
Nevada featured the pivot and most 
of them used the long high pass. 
Tonopah, however, played a _ short 
passing game with a mixture of 
bounce and two-handed passes with 
an occasional long pass. Mr. Schnei- 
der believes that the outstanding 
characteristic of the game last year 
was the emphasis placed on defense 
more than offense. Further, there 
was a development noticeable in the 
use of three or four men to work the 
ball in to scoring position, which re- 
sulted in improved team play. 


Oklahoma 


The following reports of basketball 
in Oklahoma were made by G. L. Skil- 
lern of El] Reno and Avon Potter of 
Fairfax. Mr. Skillern says: 

“The outstanding characteristics 
of the basketball played in the El 
Reno section last year were: better 
knowledge of the fundamentals, a 
stronger defense, and a short-pass, 
fast-breaking offense, with four men 
going down the court in most cases. 

“The three and two five-man de- 
fense was used by all teams in this 
section. On offense, most of the 
teams played the ball; very little body 
checking was used; the pivot was 
used by most of the teams, the best 
teams being very good on the pivot; 
the two-hand pass was used most, 
with the bounce pass being the alter- 
nate with most teams. 

“Basketball has improved notice- 
ably in this section in the ‘last three 
years. A smarter class of men are 
coaching the sport. Most all schools 
have good gymnasiums and the peo- 
ple like the game.” 

Mr. Potter writes: 

“Oklahoma is young in basketball, 
due possibly to the popularity of foot- 
ball and to the rapid expansion in 
building requirements. The average 
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Player 18 has received a pass from out of bounds, has shot for the basket and is fol- 


lowing in for a missed shot. 





P. & A. 


Roy “Black” Posey, captain and forward 
of the University of Minnesota, shooting for 
the basket. 


town gets a good gymnasium only 
after the necessities are provided. 

“I mention this so that our style 
of defense will not be a surprise, for 
man-to-man defense on courts 65x40 
is not successful. The zone defense 
was more successful and hence more 





commonly used. Each guard covered 
his half of the court; if the ball came 
down the left guard’s territory, the 
right guard came over to the middle 
of the court so that the left guard ad- 
vanced to block a corner or angle 
shot. Most teams spotted a good pivot 
man on the free throw line. Then if 
the offense advanced the ball down to 
the left forward on defense, the right 
forward on defense being out of the 
play, covered the man on the free 
throw line or near that territory. 

“The common formation on defense 
was three out and two guards back. 

“On offense the Oklahoma teams 
played the ball primarily, shifting so 
as to cover the man. Concerning the 
body check, the man who was placed 
on the free throw line was used to 
block out a guard when a forward 
smashed in from the mid-court. If a 
guard drew out to cover the free shot 
player, by a quick pivot blocked this 
guard, a forward then rushed in be- 
hind for a short shot. 

“The most commonly used pass was 
the underhand pass, with either hand. 
The ball was kept down low in both 
hands, and when opponents began to 
crouch, a quick hook pass was used. 
Bounce pass from out of bounds was 
effective at times but was too slow in 
close play. 

“Most Oklahoma teams were care- 
ful to play up and down the middle of 
the court; corner shots were few. 
Most teams were able to get shots 
around the free-throw line, and forty- 
five degree angle shots. Most centers 
were excellent at “tipping in” shots. 
Out of bound plays were used effec- 
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tively by most teams. Nearly every 
coach had studied the book by Dr. 
Forrest Allen, and the frequent use 
of the three men back on tip off 
showed that the coaches had a knowl- 
edge of Dr. Meanwell’s book. Few 
teams used the dribble successfully. 
Dribbling was resorted to on man-to- 
man defenses.” 


Oregon 


Colton Meek, athletic director at 
Franklin High, Portland, has written 
the following very interesting sum- 
mary of basketball in his section. 

“There are three different types of 
defense used here in the Northwest. 
The poorer teams are still using the 
old man-to-man defense but I do not 
believe that any of the better teams 
used it last year. The defense that 
seems to be most popular at the pres- 
ent time is that of a three and two 
defense, which lines upon the floor, 
with the forward and centers out on 
the floor and the guards back under 
the basket. The forward lines let two 
men through for the guards to handle 
and they pick the other three. 

“One or two good teams are using 
the zone defense. Each man guards a 
definite zone in front of the basket. 
This has worked well in some of the 
smaller gymnasiums but these teams 
have not as yet had much success on 
the larger floors. 

“In regard to offense, most of the 
teams are playing a fast short pass, 
pivot and pass game. This game is 
new here in this district and probably 
will develop more in future seasons. 
Two or three of the teams have per- 
fected it but the rest still have much 
to learn concerning it. For the most 
part they played the ball and not the 
man and plays were designed to use 
a body check but in high school ball 
very few of the men developed enough 
cleverness to body check properly. 
The colleges and clubs, however, used 
it continually. Most of the teams 
used the various forms of the pivot. 
The passes most commonly used were 
two-handed passes from the breast, 
underhand passes with one or both 
hands, and bounce passes. High 
passes were used straight from the 
shoulder but the average player did 
not use a hook pass. Foul shooting 
seemed to be more highly developed 
in the East at the Chicago National 
Interscholastic than it was in our sec- 
tion of the country. However, this 
may have been due to the class of 
competition universally met with in 
Chicago. 

“Dribbling was also emphasized to 
a much greater extent by the teams 
we met in Chicago than the teams we 
met here in the Northwest. 

“Summarizing, I would say that 
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the present tendency is towards a fast 
short-pass game with a continuous 
use of body check, pivot, and short 
passes, with a dribble only occasion- 
ally and with no long passes at all. 
The trend seems to be toward a five- 
man defense in which three men are 
forward and two back, the guards 
taking the first two men and the for- 
ward line the other three.” 
Pennsylvania 

The following is from A. J. Ever- 
hart, basketball coach, Uniontown 
High School. 

“In our section we have a variety 
of systems used. However, nearly all 
teams back up on defense, using a 
five-man zone defense, or pick their 
own man at the center of the fioor 
and keep him covered until the ball is 
obtained. The teams using the zone 
defense back up, forming in two lines, 
three in front and two back. 

“Most teams employ a _ short-pass 
offensive, in which the pivot plays a 
rather prominent part. Invariably 
the teams in this section play the ball, 
the official frowning upon any other 
method, and calling fouls when any 
attempt is made to play the man. 
Nearly all teams have plays that in- 
volve a body check. However, I have 
net found such plays very successful, 
as the boys do not become clever 
enough to get away with it. When 
they do manage to body check they do 
it so obviously that the officials call 
fouls. Two-hand passes are the rule, 
with the bounce pass used when work- 
ing the ball through a five-man de- 
fense. 

“The outstanding characteristic 
last year was the close observance of 
the rules, most teams being coached 
not to try to do anything for which a 
foul might ‘be called. This condition 
was no doubt brought about by the 
officials, who called them close, and 
seemingly thought they had not 
earned their money unless they called 
eighteen to twenty fouls on each 
team.” 

Rhode Island 

Joseph Nevins, basketball coach of 
Newport High School, reports that 
almost all of the teams in his section 
of the country used the three and 
two-man set system on defense. On 
offense they played the ball and did 
not body check opponents and some 
featured the pivot. The outstanding 
characteristic last year was the de- 
velopment of a very fast offense in 
which a short two-handed pass with 
now and then a bounce pass was used 
as a means of advancing the ball 
down the floor. 


South Dakota 


The five-man defense was favored 
by many of the South Dakota coaches 
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last season. In this defense the two 
guards played the first two men who 
came down past the center of the 
floor. While most of the teams were 
taught to play the ball, many attempt- 
ed to use the body check and as a 
result some of the games were un- 
necessarily rough. The pivot was not 
featured and the long high pass was 
much in evidence. Basket shooting 
was stressed and many star scorers 
were developed. 


Vermont 


Edward D. Graham, director of 
physical education and_ basketball 
coach of Montpelier High School, re- 
ports that in his section of the coun- 
try there was no one type of defense 
commonly used, but that without ex- 
ception all of the teams kept one man 
back under the basket. Most of the 
teams after losing the ball rushed 
back and attempted to get set in a 
three and two formation. This type 
of defense worked especially well in 
tournament play when as a rule the 
men on offense were so tired that the 
defensive men could get down the 
court and set their defensive forma- 
tion. In the regularly scheduled 
games, however, where teams started 
their play quickly when they recov- 
ered the ball, the defense was not at 
all strong, its great weakness being 
that it was not flexible enough to 
meet a fast offensive attack. 

On offense the men were taught to 
play the ball; body checking was not 
common and not many of the teams 
excelled in the use of the pivot. The 
two-handed short pass and the one- 
handed hook pass were used effec- 
tively. 

The outstanding characteristic for 
last season was the tendency mani- 
fested toward feeding the ball to one 
or two good basket shooters. As a 
result when these men were stopped, 
the team was checked offensively. A 
number of the schools in Vermont, 
where football or other fall sports 
were not played, started basketball 
early, played a long tedious schedule 
and as a result the men were burned 
out long before the season was over. 


Washington 


The schools in and around Clarks- 
ton in the eastern part of the state 
last year played the three and two 
man-for-man system of defense. One 
of the characteristics of the basket- 
ball played in that section was the 
development of this five-man defense, 
in which the men broke quickly, the 
team made up of larger men seeming 
to excel. On offense the teams played 
the ball, did not use the body check 
and featured the pivot. The short 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Following Arrangements Are Applicable to Class Instructions in Boxing 


of value to all men. Boxing de- 

velops the spirit of aggressive- 
ness, teaches men to carry on when 
hurt and trains them in self control. 
It is the desire of the writer to put 
into form a simple, direct and prac- 
ticable method of teaching boxing to 
large classes of men. The following 
drill should be thoroughly mastered 
before the men are allowed to box, as 
otherwise they might acquire bad 
faults such as drawing back before 
hitting, thus telegraphing a _ blow, 
wild swinging, etc. For real boxing, 
the class may be divided into groups 
arranged in circles so as to form a 
ring, either standing or sitting. The 
rounds at first should be short, either 
of one or two minutes’ duration, and 
should consist of not more than three 
to a bout. Vigorous action should be 
insisted upon, as tapping and light 
hitting are out of place in any boxing. 
Inter-class, inter-fraternity and pos- 
sibly inter-collegiate contests may be 
held in the various weights. 


gd alee and aggressiveness are 


Class Formation 

Any formation used for setting up 
exercises will do, as for instance: 
Form column of fours, raise the arms 
sideways, giving way to the right and 
left, until the fingers touch, after 
which the class is given the com- 
mand: Attention! Then command: 
On Guard! 

On Guard 
(Position for the Feet) 
On assuming the position “On 








Illustration 1 


By R. F. Nelligan 





R. F. Nelligan, Professor of 
Physical Education at Amherst 
is one of the oldest athletic 
coaches in American  col- 
leges from the point of service. 
Throughout the war Captain 
Nelligan was detailed as a spe- 
cialist in physical and bayonet 
training. In this capacity he 
came in contact with some of the 
greatest boxers of the day. The 
article which is presented here- 
with was originally used as a 
basis for boxing instruction in 
the army. It has been revised to 
fit the needs of college men. 
Our war experience taught that 
it was possible to instruct large 
numbers of men at the same time 
in the fundamentals of boxing. 


























Illustration 2 





Illustration 3 





Guard,” it is necessary to impress on 
the class the importance of the posi- 
tion of the feet, because a proper 
foundation is necessary to carry out 
all our offensive and defensive move- 
ments. The boxer is required to 
move in all directions with the utmost 
speed; this is impossible unless a cor- 
rect balance is maintained. If the 
feet are too far apart or too near 
together, it is impossible to move 
with speed in any direction, or to 
maintain a perfect balance, which is 
necessary to deliver an effective blow 
or to defend oneself against attack. 
If the feet are too close together, a 
slight push will upset one, and if they 
are too far apart it is impossible to 
move with speed or to deliver an 
effective blow. The feet should be 
about fifteen inches apart, the left 
foot in advance, the toe pointing 
toward the opponent. The right foot 
should be about fifteen inches behind 
the left foot and to the right of it. 
The heel of the right foot should be 
raised so as to be resting on the ball 
of the foot. (See picture No. 1 for 
position of the feet.) 


(Position of the Arms and Hands) 

The right arm should be held so as 
to protect the body. The left arm 
should be bent slightly, with the hand 
a little higher than the left elbow. 
(See picture No. 1 for the position of 
arms and hands.) 


(Notes) 


If a man is naturally left handed, 
he should be encouraged while boxing 
to keep his right hand and foot in 
advance, i.e., when command of Left, 


Illustration 4 
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Hit is given he should hit with the 
right. 

Explain to class how to close the 
fist. The forefingers of the hand 
should be closed tight, and the thumb 
on the outside clenched tightly over 
the fingers; pupils should learn to hit 
with the back knuckles of the fist, as 
they do not give and therefore the 
pupils have less chance of hurting 
their hands. 

A note telling how the fist should 
land so as to hit with the full 
knuckles will be under each picture 
explaining the blows. 


Don’ts 

Don’t lean the body back too far. 

Don’t bend the left arm too much. 

Don’t keep the right hand too low 
or lean too far back. 

Don’t keep the muscles tense until 
in the act of hitting. 

Don’t pull the arm back before de- 
livering the punch. 


Left Jab 

The first blow that a class should 
be taught is the left jab, which should 
be executed very fast and with a snap. 
From on guard position step in with 
the left foot, at the same time snap 
the left hand out straight, raise the 
right arm and drop the chin on the 
chest, thus giving you a guard for a 
counter blow. Note:—The knuckles 
should be up and the palm of the 


hand down. (See picture No. 2.) 
Don’ts 
Don’t lean too far forward when 
jabbing. 


Don’t start the blow too far away 

from the opponent. 
Right to Body 

From on guard, step in with the 
left foot, keeping the left hand high, 
hit straight with the right hand to 
the body, pulling the right leg in with 
the punch to give weight to the blow. 
(Note:—The hand should be turned 
as in‘ picture No. 3.) 
Combination Left to Head, Right to 

Body 

From on guard, step in with the 
left foot, snap the left hand to the 
face. Turn the arm so that the fist 
will point to the opponent. As the 
left lands, follow with a straight right 
to the body, pulling in the right foot. 
(See pictures No. 2 and 3.) 
Left Jaw, Right to Body, Left Swing 


to Jaw 

From on guard, execute combina- 
tion left to head, right to body. At 
the finish of the right to body, your 
right foot should be brought slightly 
in advance with the force of the right 
to the body blow. At the same time 
bring your left arm back a little. 
After the right has landed to the 
body, swing the left in full swing to 
the jaw, completing the blow. Tense 
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all muscles while executing these 
blows. (Note:—The position of the 
hand in the left jab is shown in pic- 
ture No. 2 and of the right hand in 
picture No. 3. In the left swing to 
the jaw, the palm is turned down- 
ward.) 

Combination Straight Left, Right 

Uppercut 

From on guard lead a left jab, step- 

ping in with the left foot, finish the 
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punch with the right uppercut to the 
stomach, pulling in the right foot. 
(For straight left see picture No. 2, 
and for right uppercut see picture 
No. 3.) 
Right Uppercut 

From on guard, crouch to the 
right, dropping the right arm to 
about the waist, step in with the left 
foot, and hit a blow that travels up 
from the waist to the opponent’s body 
or chin, whichever is more open and 
easier to hit, pulling the right foot 
in with the blow. (Note:—The palm 
should be turned inward as the blow 
lands.) 

Left Hook to the Chin 


From on guard snap the left hand 
in a quarter circle to the chin, step- 
ping in fast with the left foot, and 
bringing the right foot around to the 
left a little to enforce the blow. This 
blow may also be done with a little 
hop to the opponent. The hop lends 
speed to the punch. The knuckles 
should be turned as in picture No. 4. 


Left Jab to Body 


From on guard crouch to the right, 
having your left side toward your 
opponent. Lean forward, putting the 
weight on the left foot, and jab a 
straight left to the pit of the stomach. 
While this is not a very hard blow, it 
leads to a hard right cross to the 
head besides being a good point 
scorer, also a good feint and does not 
require much exertion to execute. 
The knuckles are turned upward. 
(See picture No. 5.) 


Combination Left Jab to Body, Right 
Cross to Jaw 

From on guard crouch to the right, 
jab to the body as in the preceding 
blow, watch for the opponent to drop 
guard, straighten up and hit a 
straight right-hand punch to the jaw, 
throwing the body in with the punch. 
The knuckles are turned upward as 
the right cross lands as in picture 
No. 6. 

Left Swing to the Body 

From on guard, step in with the 
left foot, hitting a left swinging blow 
to the body. Pivot a little on the left 
foot and swing the right foot a little 
to the left to add weight to the blow. 


Left Swing to the Jaw 

From on guard, without pulling the 
arm back, swing the left arm in a 
half circle to the jaw, your right leg 
making about a quarter turn to the 
left with the force of the blow. Pivot 
a little to the left to maintain balance, 
keeping the right arm high to protect 
yourself against a left punch. This 
blow is used mostly when your oppo- 
nent is retreating. The knuckles 
should be turned upward as the blow 
lands. (See picture No. 3.) 
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Right Swing to the Body 
From on guard, swing the right 
hand to the body, throwing the right 
foot around with the blow. Keep the 
left hand high, and pivot with the left 

foot enough to keep the balance. 


Side-Steps 

There are several side-steps used 
for different purposes. The side-step 
is used for avoiding a rush, a punch, 
or used as a feint. I will explain all 
a boxer need use. 

In side-stepping, you must always 
have your hands ready to hit from 
any position, as a man who rushes 
always leaves a number of openings, 
and if you side-step correctly you can 
take advantage of these openings to 
deliver a heavy blow. e 


Side-Step to the Right 

From on guard, step to the right 
with the right foot, pivot on the left 
toe, throwing the body to the right, 
having the weight on the right foot. 
The right knee should be bent a little. 
The position at the finish of this step 
should be, the right toe pointed to 
the right, the left toe three quarters 
to the right, the body facing the left 
toe, both hands high, ready to hit 
from any angle. The left toe should 
be in advance. (See picture No. 7.) 

Right Foot Step to the Left 

From on guard, step to the left with 
the right foot, pivot on the left 
toe, throwing the body to the left, 
having the weight on the right foot. 
The position of the finish of this step 
should be the right foot back of the 
left, the toe pointing to the right, 
the left toe three quarters to the 
right, the body facing the left toe, 
the hands ready to hit from any 
angle. 

Left Foot Step to Left 

From on guard as opponent leads, 

step to the left with the left foot, bal- 
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ancing to the left and forward a little. 
Hit the right-hand uppercut to the 
pit of the stomach, or the jaw. 
picture No. 8.) 


(See 
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Step Back With Right Upper-Cut 

From on guard as opponent leads, 
step back with the right foot, throw- 
ing the body back, putting the weight 
on the right foot, drop the right arm 
to your waist, as opponent’s lead falls 
short, step in fast with the left foot, 
and hit a right uppercut to the body, 
throwing the body in with the punch. 
(See victure No. 9 for stepping 
back.) 

Parries and Counters 

There are parries and counters for 
almost every blow, and they are all 
executed in about the same manner. 
Practice will make perfect. The 
more you box, the more you will 
learn about them. You will be sur- 
prised to see how quickly you learn 
to parry a blow after you have 
learned to execute it properly. 
Parry Left Hand: Counter Left Hook 

As the opponent leads a left jab, 
hit his left arm at about the elbow 
with your right open hand, pushing 
him off balance toward his right. At 
the same time step forward with the 
right foot, have your left hand in a 
position to hit to either body or jaw. 
See picture No. 10. 


Parry Straight Left: Counter Straight 
Right 

As the opponent leads a left jab, 
hit his left arm to the left with your 
open left hand, at the same time hit 
straight right to the jaw inside of 
the opponent’s left arm, pulling the 
right foot in with the punch. See 
picture No. 11. 


Ducking Left Lead: Hit Right 
Upper-Cut 

As the opponent leads a left jab for 
the head, drop the head under the 
punch, lower the body by bending the 
knees, and hit the right-hand upper- 
cut to the ehin or body. See picture 
No. 12. 
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Feints and Hits 

Feinting is camouflaging, that is, 
making something look like what it 
isn’t. You feint different blows just 
to see what your opponent will do; or, 
in other words, you would make your 
opponent think you were going to lead 
a left jab just to see what he would 
do. Keep your eyes open and see 
what openings he will leave, and see 
if you can take advantage of them 
the next time you feint. 


Feint Left Jab: Hit Straight Right 
to the Jaw 

From on guard feint a left jab to 
the head, even leaning forward a lit- 
tle. Pull back from him with the 
same movement, and hit a straight 
right to the head. Note:—This same 
feint may be used to finish with a 
right uppercut or swing, whichever 
you think can be landed best, but the 
straight blow is the best since it 
travels faster than the swing; there- 
fore I recommend its use. 

From on guard feint a left jab to 
the head, pull it back a little, and 
change it into a hook to the chin, the 
blow being snapped short. 

From on guard feint a left jab to 
the body, springing up about three 
inches from the ground, and toward 
the opponent; snap a left hook to the 
jaw. 

From on guard feint a _ straight 
right to the jaw, throwing the right 
foot in with a feint; change to a stiff 
left-hand hook to the body. The left- 
hand blow should be brought in with 
a half uppercut. 

From on guard feint a left jab to 
the head, and bring the jab down to 
the body, crouching fast while exe- 
cuting this blow. Keep the right 
hand high for a counter. 

From on guard feint a left jab to 
the body; straighten up fast and jab 
a left to the face, keeping the right 
hand high for a counter. 

From on guard feint a right hand 
to the body; step in with the left 
foot, and hit a left-hand straight to 
the chin. 

From on guard feint so as to make 
the opponent retreat or break ground. 
Then send over a right-hand swing to 
the head. Use this only when the 
opponent breaks ground. 

Another good feint is a sidestep to 
the right, and if your opponent comes 
in, step right back toward him and 
hit a right-hand uppercut to the body. 
If the opponent does not follow you, 
step in toward him with a straight 
left jab. 

Shifts 


The shift is a blow used in boxing, 
but it must be perfected before it is 
used in a bout with an opponent. It 
must also be worked very fast, as 
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landing it depends on how quickly it 
is done. A shift blow is made by 
starting to use one hand, stopping 
the blow about half and swinging 
your other arm, shifting your feet 
with the punch. One good shift is to 
start a left-hand swing to either the 
body or head, stop the blow half way, 
and let go a full right-hand swing, 
shifting your feet with the blow. 
Another good shift is to start a left 
swing, shifting the right foot; stop 
that half way, and finish with a full 
left-hand swing. These shift punches 
may be done by starting with the 
right hand in exactly the same man- 
ner. They may also be finished with 
an uppercut instead of a swing. 


Shadow Boxing 

After the blows are mastered, 
shadow boxing should be practiced 
for a few minutes at the end of each 
lesson, as it trains a man to move 
quickly in any direction and hit from 
any position. It is done as follows. 
Keep moving forward, backward, 
around and to the right and left of 
an imaginary opponent, while hitting 
with the right and left hand. The 
feet should not be brought close to- 
gether or be spread far apart. A 
light hopping movement is best. Too 
much dancing and high stepping is 
bad and tires the boxer. Shadow box- 
ing enables one to maintain a correct 
balance at all times, and this is in- 
valuable. Practice with the gloves as 
much as possible. 


I. Blows 
Lesson Number One 

a. At the instant when the blow 
lands the boxer should close the hand 
by shutting the fingers tightly, with 
the thumb outside over the fingers. 

b. On guard, balance well on the 
feet about fifteen inches apart, the 
right heel raised, the left hand well 
in front and the right hand about 
shoulder high, straight up and down. 

c. Left jab: Step in with the left 
foot; at the same time snap the left 
hand out straight, raise the right 
hand, drop the chin on the chest. 
Don’t draw the arm back before hit- 
ting. 

d. Right to the body: Step in with 
the left foot, hit a straight right to 
the body, sliding up the right foot. 

e. One-two punch: A straight left- 
hand jab to the head; follow with a 
straight right to the body. 

f. Have class shadow box three 
half-minute rounds at every lesson. 


Lesson Number Two 


a. Left hook: Same as a left jab, 
only hooking the left hand; may be 
done with a hop. 

b. One-two-three punch: Left jab, 
right to the body, then left swing to 
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the head, shifting the feet with each 
punch. 

Left jab to the body: Crouch to the 
right, lean forward with the body 
turned to the right, jab left to the 
body. 

d. Left to the body, right to the 
head: Lead a left to the body as in 
(c), straighten up and hit a straight 
right to the chin. 

e. Shadow boxing. 

Lesson Number Three 

a. Right swing to the body: Step in 
with the left foot and bring the right 
hand to the body with a full swing. 


Don’t pull the hand back before 
swinging. 
b. Right swing to the head: Same 


as (a), hitting to the head with the 
right hand. 

ec. Left swing to the body: Same, 
bringing the left hand to the body 
with force. 

d. Left swing to the head: Same, 
bringing the left hand to the head 
with force. 

e. Shadow boxing. 


Lesson Number Four 

a. Right uppercut to body: Crouch 
to the right, bring a right uppercut 
to the body, drawing up the right foot 
hard. 

b. Right uppercut to the head: 
Same as (a), bringing the right hand 
to the jaw. 

ce. Right hook to the jaw: Step in 
with the left foot, the right arm 
hooked at the elbow, bring in the blow 
right from the shoulder. 

d. Left jab, right uppercut: Jab 
the left hand to the head, step in and 
hit to the body with a right-hand 
uppercut. 

e. Shadow boxing. 

Il. Feints 
Lesson Number Five 

a. Feint at the body with the left 
hand, bending the knees a bit, bring 
the left hand to the jaw; this blow is 
done with a spring to the opponent. 

b. Feint forward with the left 
hand and the body, draw back, hit a 
right to the jaw. 

ec. Feint with a straight right to 
the jaw, bring the left-hand hook to 
the body. 

d. Feint a jab to the head, bring 
the right to the body. 

e. Shadow boxing. 

Lesson Number Six 

a. Feint a jab to the body, bring- 
ing it to the head. 

b. Feint a jab to the head, bring- 
ing it to the body. 

c. Feint a jab to the body, hook a 
left to the head. 

d. Feint a jab to the head, hook a 
left to the body. 

e. Shadow boxing. 

(Continued cn page 40) 
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The New Field House at Iowa 


Increased Interest in All Physical Activities at lowa 
Made a New Field House a Necessity 


HE need for a new field house 

to care for the physical wel- 
fare of the men of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa adequately was great- 
ly emphasized after the first year of 


By Dr. Paul E, Belting 


swimming, wrestling, gymnastics and 
fencing engaged the time and atten- 
tion of approximately five hundred 
more. The facilities for all types of 
physical education were indeed lim- 


twice as many players during the out- 
door season, were there land enough 
east of the river for a sufficient num- 
ber of courts. Swimming facilities 
were limited by the smallness of the 








the operation of the larger program ited. Tennis would have attracted pool. Basketball, baseball, handball, 
of the Division of Physical and volleyball teams had to 
Education. A resume of the — nae be content with inadequate 
athletic activities under this , | 4 space, and insufficient time 
organization shows that four 7 4 - ' :! because of inadequate facili- 
thousand people played tennis 7 — ties. The new armory was 
on the eleven University {— } pressed into service at the 
courts during the month of | + close of military drill each 
October. In the winter one r * day. Approximately two hun- 
thousand men used the gym- i fk dred twenty-five track candi- 
nasium facilities daily; forty P| s dates, sixty basketball play- 
intramural basketball teams + ‘ ; | ers, twenty-five baseball men 
played a regular schedule of i 3h and thirty football competi- 
games; thirty-five indoor .” ze tors used this space simul- 
baseball teams were in organ- 1 =f taneously after four o’clock 
ized competition; over three 1 o in the afternoon. 

hundred men participated in - 5 The new field house will be 
about twenty events consti- - erected west of the river ad- 
tuting a test in all-around ef- ‘ jacent to the east entrance of 
ficiency; wrestling, swim- 4° 0 =| the armory. The dimensions 
ming and indoor golf tourna- of the completed building will 
ments attracted relatively be 412 feet wide by 430 feet 
large groups of students; on long. This enclosure. will 
while intercollegiate baseball, } provide space for the re- 
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education. Emphasis in these classes 
will fall on the side of games. A 
track six laps to the mile will be con- 
structed, flanked on either side by a 
100-yard straightaway. Seats will be 
erected to accommodate twelve thou- 
sand people around the basketball 
court while five thousand additional 
seats will be built around the swim- 
ming pool, which will be as large as 
the largest indoor swimming pool in 
the country. The specifications of the 
pool will be 60 feet wide and 150 feet 
long. Varsity team rooms, visiting 
team rooms, rooms for five thousand 
lockers, sixteen handball courts, and 
space for wrestling, fencing 
and equipment is _ planned. 
Class rooms, offices and a 
large lobby in which the tro- 
phies of victorious athletic 
teams will be displayed, will 
occupy the space thirty feet 
wide, two hundred feet long 
and four stories in height 
across the front of the build- 
ing. When completed, this 
field house will furnish the 
finest of opportunities for all 
forms of physical education. 
At a recent meeting of the 
State Board of Education, 
the Athletic Council was em- 
powered to proceed at once 
with the erection of the 
building in accordance with 
plans presented, as described 
above. Specifications are now 


being prepared by the state 
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architects for the Council. 

As will be seen from the accom- 
panying diagrams, the basement will 
contain on the left of the main en- 
trance the swimming pool; on the 
right the team, freshman, and stu- 
dent locker rooms; on the main floor 
will be found the gymnasium at the 
right of the playing field. The sec- 
ond balcony, which is not shown, will 
contain besides the seats for the bas- 
ketball spectators, rooms for boxing, 
fencing, indoor golf and equipment 
at the left. At the right are sixteen 
handball courts. The first balcony, 
also not shown here, will contain the 
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seats for the pool and basketball spec- 
tators. 

The Athletic Council has already 
issued $300,000 five per cent field 
house serial gold bonds for the pur- 
pose of enclosing the building; prac- 
tically the entire plant will be paid 
for by the Council from the receipts 
of intercollegiate athletics. For the 
first time in the history of the Coun- 
cil, baseball, basketball and wrestling 
were self-supporting the past year. 
No longer has football been required 
to carry the entire burden of financ- 
ing in whole or in part other inter- 
collegiate athletic teams. With the 

enlarged swimming pool, with 
sufficient swimming space, it 
is expected that swimming 
will be added to the list of 
self-supporting sports. As 
soon as the eighteen-hole golf 
course on Finkbine Field is 
completed, another game will 
be able to stand on its own 
feet, financially. These de- 
velopments help to make it 
possible for the Athletic 
Council to proceed with the 
erection and construction of 
the field house, which will be 
second to none in the United 
States. 


Editor’s Note.—Other 
articles dealing with stadium, 
gymnasium, and fieldhouse de- 
sign will appear in subsequent 
issues. 
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How to Coach a High School 
Basketball ‘Team 


By High School Coaches 


The Following Discussions Have Been Selected From a Number of Articles 
Received From Readers in Reply to an Announcement 


The first article, “Fourteen Points 
on Coaching a High School Basket- 
ball Squad,” was written by H. A. 
Hunter, principal of the Kelseyville 
Union High School, Kelseyville, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Hunter graduated from 
the University of California, served 
two years in the world war and then 
became athletic director at Mount 
Diablo Union High School, Concord, 
California. In the four years at Mount 
Diablo his teams won nine out of a 
possible thirteen championships. 


Fourteen Points on Coaching a High 
School Basketball Squad 

1. Select a workable squad of prom- 
ising material as soon as possible. 

2. Tell them what you expect. 

8. Have plenty of balls—four for a 
squad of sixteen or twenty. 

4. Show them how you want it done. 

5. Practice slowly at first for form, 
demand speed later. 

6. Keep everyone busy, allow no loaf- 
ing, make practice snappy. 

7. Vary the practice—practice as 
much as possible under simulated 
game conditions. 

8. Drill daily on fundamentals. 

9. Teach the rules, sportsmanship 
and the psychology of the game. 

10. Have neat and attractive uni- 
forms and good shoes. 

11. Keep a first aid kit handy, watch 
for sprains, bruises, colds, boils, 
etc. 

12. Have a definite warming-up pro- 
cedure before games. 

13. Try out men in _ preliminary 
games. 

14. Finally cut the squad to ten or 
twelve—then polish these. 


The technique of basketball is too 
intricate to explain in a few words, 
but I will try to outline a method of 
taking a raw squad and bringing it 
to a team. 

The first thing to do is to reduce 
the squad to a workable size, and since 
the coach should try to develop as 
many boys as he can for their sake 
and for his future teams, he should 
not cut too heavily for a few days. 
A squad of sixteen to twenty can be 


in the December Journal 








Of the many uniformly good 
articles, presented by readers in 
response to our request in De- 
cember, these articles have been 
selected. 


If all of the coaches or even if 
the majority understand coach- 
ing and training principles as 
well as those who wrote for the 
Journal,—and this statement in- 
cludes the writers of the articles 
not published—the editor be- 
lieves the high school teams are 
in good hands. 








handled with comparative ease. The 
pro-tem squad can easily be selected 
by sizing up the boys as to build, 
spirit, activity, etc. 

It is a good policy the first day to 
have a definite understanding as to 
hours of practice, training rules, 
scholarship, and your general policy. 
After this is done, bring out four 
balls, at least one for every six men; 
and line the boys up thus, facing each 
other, about eight feet apart: 


x x 
x x 
x x 
x x 
x x 


Show them the pass you intend to 
favor, how to make it, and how to re- 
ceive it. Then put the squad to work 
on the pass—we will say the two- 
handed snap pass. While they are 
practicing this, you can readily spot 
the boys who are having difficulty, 
such as fighting the ball, making two 
motions in returning the ball, and can 
give them private help. 

After a few minutes of this, have 
the lines spread to about twenty or 
thirty feet, and let the boys meet the 


pass. This is done as follows: 

. Boepecs «+o SS 
A Xx <= - se - <x y 
2 N= a = og lai z 


Diagram 1 


a *, 
ew 
+2. 
x y 


Diagram 2 


49 
x 
v 


x 
nN 
x xX 


1 passes to x, who meets the pass; 
x passes to 2, who meets the pass; 2 
passes to y, etc., the boys changing 
lines each time. x should not start 
until 1 motions to throw; 2 should 
(Continued on page 20) 
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An Athletic Survey 


fr HE coaches throughout the country have no 

I doubt read with interest the statement that the 
Carnegie Board has consented to make a survey of 
athletics in the schools and colleges. As the JOURNAL 
has suggested before, athletic men do not fear facts 
but rather they fear half truths and expressions of 
opinion, not based on fact. A great many of the 
statements that have been made by men regarding 
the evils of athletics would not have been made, had 
the persons in question possessed themselves of the 
facts before voicing opinions. In this connection, for 
some strange reason many men who are famous sci- 
entists have made unauthentic statements regarding 
football. These same men are very hesitant in ad- 
vancing conclusions regarding investigations in their 
own field. Until they have gathered all of the facts 
possible, they do not announce their deductions. Fre- 
quently, however, they do not treat football so scien- 
tifically. When the results of the Carnegie investiga- 
tion are made known, all of us will have facts from 
which we may deduce our conclusions regarding the 
values and evils of athletics. 

The Carnegie Board is well equipped to make a 
scientific study of athletics in the educational institu- 
tions. A number of years ago at great expense it 
made a survey of the medical schools of the country, 
published its findings and then listed the institutions 
according to their merit. As a result many medical 
colleges that had no real reason for existing went out 
of business. It is to be hoped and expected that its 
survey of athletics will be just as carefully and pains- 
takingly made and that, as a result of it, the institu- 
tions that are not conducting athletics in a legitimate 
manner will be made to suffer. 

There are certain questions which the athletic men 
and other educators would liké to have answered, 
some of which are the following: 

Do the strong die young? It is frequently charged 
that the men who engage in strenuous athletics do 
not live to a ripe old age. Frequently when some 
famous athlete dies before his time, many persons 
charge that all athletes shorten their lives by athletic 
excesses. 
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Is there an antagonism between athletics and 
scholarship? Were the students of an earlier genera- 
tion, before we had widespread interest in athletics 
more studiously inclined than the students of today? 
Are the non-athletic nations of the world contribut- 
ing more to the intellectual life than the so-called 
athletic nations? Are our students more studiously 
inclined in the first semester when we have football 
than they are in the second semester when we do not 
have football? Is the intellectual life of the college 
with a small athletic field superior to that of the 
large university with a stadium or bowl? These and 
other questions relating to the effect of athletics upon 
scholarship should be answered. 

Is the money that is made at college games dishon- 
estly obtained and are the profits unwisely expended? 
So many people have gone on record as questioning 
the propriety of collecting large gate receipts at the 
football games, it would be enlightening if we could 
have the answer to this question. Economists have 
been confronted with the same question in their field 
since many people are suspicious of the business men 
whe have been highly successful in their lines. 

Wherein does interest in a sport constitute a 
menace? At the athletic meetings recently held in 
New York different men at different times discussed 
means of trying to get more interest in certain sports. 
Others lamented because there was so much interest 
in football. It would be helpful if we could find where 
interest becomes a danger. 

Are the schools and colleges to any great extent 
using illegitimate methods in winning? Without 
doubt there is some cheating in athletics just as there 
is cheating in all human activities. It would be a good 
thing for the sport, however, if the survey that is to 
be made would not only list the colleges and schools 
that are not playing the game properly but also 
would tabulate the institutions that are sportsman- 
like in the matter of rules observance. If this fact is 
brought out in a survey it should stress one thing 
that is generally overlooked, namely that where ath- 
letics are improperly administered it is the fault of 
the administration and not the fault of athletics. 
Athletics have been condemned from time imme- 
morial by people who should know that athletics are 
not moral but are a good thing or a bad thing depend- 
ing upon the way they are handled. 

The ATHLETIC JOURNAL bespeaks for Mr. Savage, 
the man who will make the survey, the heartiest co- 
operation on the part of the school and college athletic 
coaches and directors. 


The Popularity of Basketball 
ASKETBALL, which has been rapidly growing 
in favor for a number of years, bids fair to 
come into its own this season. Undoubtedly there 
are more boys and young men playing basketball in 
the schools and colleges of the United States than 
there are engaged in any other single sport, and one 
reason for this is that the players find fun in the 
game. Every man who has been active around a 





gymnasium has noted the fascination that seems to 
be connected with the art of throwing the ball 
through the ring. Men who do not greatly enjoy 
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other forms of gymnasium work will play basket- 
ball by the hour if left to their own desires. 


Basketball, while not so well understood by the 
spectators as football and baseball, is rapidly grow- 
ing in popularity with the fans. In fact, in a great 
many institutions the size of the crowds that attend 
the games is limited only by the capacity of the 
buildings in which the games are played. Some 
have complained that basketball is not interesting to 
the average spectator because there is no fixed 
problem as in football. The spectator who gets in- 
tellectual pleasure from figuring the moves that will 
be made in football, unless he understands basket- 
ball, misses this point in the floor game. If, how- 
ever, he watches the strategy employed by the team 
on offense when the ball is advanced down the floor 
in an attempt to break through a set five man de- 
fense he will find here a very interesting bit of play 
which is every bit as intellectual in content as any 
strategy employed in football. The trouble is that 
the action is so rapid that only a trained observer 
really sees what is happening. 

The man, however, who does not understand 
basketball gets a thrill every time his team recovers 
the ball or shoots a basket and is correspondingly 
depressed when the opponents are in the ascendancy. 
There are probably more thrills in a hard fought 
game of basketball than in any other form of sport 
that we have. If basketball continues to develop in 
popularity, in a few years those who are inclined 
to lose sleep about the over-emphasis of football and 
to condemn the things that are popular will find it 
necessary to turn their guns on basketball. 
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History Repeats 


" HE statement that when a sport becomes 

| highly professionalized the amateur side of the 
sport suffers has been made before in these columns. 
Some persons have ridiculed the idea, others have 
agreed that it not only is true but is substantiated 
by the history of sports. The following dispatch 
from London indicates that due to the steady growth 
of professionalism in football the boys in England 
are dropping soccer for rugby: 

“London, Dec. 20.—(Special).—The steady 
growth of professionalism in association football 
caused a curious debate at this week’s conference of 
head masters of the great English schools. 

“A large number of the best known schools are 
giving up soccer for rugby football, with the result 
that the former is played now by only such schools 
as Westminster which have traditional connection 
with soccer. Consequently each year it is harder to 
find amateur soccer players fit to cope with the pro- 
fessionals and the standard of even such famous 
amateur clubs as the Corinthians is steadily falling. 

“This is greatly regretted as nobody wants to see 
the great popular sport completely professionalized 
and so the head masters adopted a _ resolution, 
hoping the big schools would be faithful enough to 
soccer to maintain a good nucleus of amateur 
players.”’ 

The Journal has suggested before this that there 
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is or should be a place in our scheme of things for 
some kinds of professional entertainment. The diffi- 
culty comes when we think of a sport almost solely 
in terms of an amusement provided by paid perform- 
ers. To illustrate—if two towns are to engage in an 
intercity golf match, the promoters do not think of 
hiring players to represent them but the local play- 
ers furnish the competition. If the business men of 
these same two cities, however, undertake to promote 
town baseball teams, it is safe to assume that each 
manager will expect to hire his players. These hired 
players are most usually brought in from other cities. 
Everyone who understands small town baseball 
knows that this has been the attitude towards base- 
ball for a quarter of a century in this country, the 
reason probably being that baseball is looked upon 
as a professional game. 

The sooner we come to believe that a sport cannot 
exist half professional and half amateur the quicker 
we will get at the fundamental basis of our amateur 
problem. 

There can be no question but that the amateur 
sports in this country, judged by the numbers play- 
ing in the games, are growing very rapidly and this 
is more than can be said of the sports that are largely 
in the hands of the professional promoters. 


The Athletic Menace Thirty Years Ago 


UNSEY’S magazine, thirty-one years ago, 

contained an article which purported to show 
that athletics were claiming too much attention in 
the colleges. The author suggested as a remedy the 
organization of debating societies with a view of de- 
tracting from the popularity of athletics. According 
to this article President Elliott at that time was very 
much alarmed by the increasing interest in college 
athletics and apparently had issued a pronunciamento 
against the over-emphasis being given athletics. 

This is interesting because we have heard little else 
in recent days regarding athletics except that they 
are too popular and that they are over-emphasized. 
President Ernest N. Hopkins of Dartmouth in his 
address before the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation in New York said, “In a country where we 
strive to make men temperate by legislation, indus- 
trious by court decree and happy by political oratory 
it is not surprising that we assume our ability to 
make men scholars by denying them the opportunity 
for being anything else.” President Hopkins with 
rare wisdom has touched upon the key to the whole 
matter. Undoubtedly many who decried the em- 
phasis placed on athletics thirty-one years ago and 
those who are alarmed because college football is 
prospering today have a notion somewhere in the 
backs of their minds that if the students were not 
allowed to attend football games they would pursue 
their studies more diligently and if the alumni were 
not given the opportunity of shouting for the foot- 
ball teams they would be more interested in research, 
art and literature. 

There is no reason to believe that thirty years from 
now the faculties of our colleges then will not be 
lamenting the fact that the boys of that time are not 
so studious as they should be. 
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How to Coach a Basket- 
ball Team 


(Continued from page 17) 

not start until x motions to throw; 
the last man, z, hooks the ball over 
to 1 and the process is repeated. This 
practice may be varied by having 
double circles. See Diagram 2. 

Let the circles revolve in opposite di- 
rections, balls being passed back and 
forth. This teaches boys to be alert. 


After a few minutes of this the 
more adept may be taken to the goals, 
while the less adept are left handling 
the ball. The floor will look like this 
now with squads A, B, and C: 

Refer to Diagram 3, Page 17 
Line up squads A and B as shown, 
squad 123 near the basket, squad xyz 
out fifteen to twenty feet. 1 has the 
ball; he passes to x, who runs in and 
tips the ball in clear. 2 recovers the 
ball and passes to y, who runs in and 
tips the ball; 1 and 2 go to rear of 
line xyz, while xy go to rear of line 
123. In this work passes should be 
high and soft and should be lifted 
over the ring without the use of the 
back board. Teach your boys to lift 
short shots into the ring and shoot 
long shots. This goal shooting may 
be varied by what may be called 


“skull” or “dumbell.”” See Diagram 4. 








Diagram 4 


x passes to 1, who shoots; x recovers 
and passes again to 1, who hurries 
into the court; 1 passes to 2, who 
shoots, x going to the rear of line 
123. 1 now recovers and passes to 
2, who passes to 3, etc. This is a good 
exercise in shooting, passing and ma- 
neuvering, and at first demands close 
attention. 

Perhaps by this time less strenuous 
efforts would be appreciated by the 
boys—so a little time might be profit- 
ably spent in stationary shooting, 
from out about ten or fifteen feet. The 
squad may either line up in arcs, one 
man shooting, following for a second 
shot, then passing out to another; 

See Diagram 5 
or a little contest may be arranged 
thus: As shown on Diagram 6. 
Let the boys pair off, each couple with 
a ball, and alternate ten shots from 








Diagram 5 


u 








Diagram 6 
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a spot, then ten more from another 
spot, etc. 

After a few minutes of this intro- 
duce the stops, turns, and pivots. Good 
players do these naturally, but many 
boys learn them with difficulty. Line 
the squad up thus: 

xxx 
x x xX xX 
x xx 
x xx 


Let X, the coach, show them how— 
feet spread, knees flexed, flat footed; 
followed by a reverse, and side step. 
Then let them go through it several 
times without a ball. Next let each 
head man have a ball, make one 
bounce, catch it, stop, pivot, pass to 
the next boy, who does the same 
thing. Too much of this the first day 
may stiffen the legs somewhat. 


Next show them how to dribble; 
i. e., keep the ball low by bending at 
the waist, push the ball down, slant 
it out, etc., and encourage the use of 
either hand. After a little practice 
dribbling up and down, let them drib- 
ble up and shoot for a while. 

Finally top the day with a dribble 
race. Form four squads on the sides 
of the courts thus: 





—_—_ 











<3 X 
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<>< AT 
< Lle 











Diagram 7 


Squads A and C go the same way, B 
and D go the same, but A and C go 
opposite to B and D. Let them shoot 
each goal. Make the three best of 
five races win. 

The second day should cover large- 
ly the same ground, but guarding 
practice should be introduced. Line 
them up as follows: Diagram 8. 
First let two men work the ball down 
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against one guard. Then let two mén 
work it against two guards, finally 
three men against two guards, and 
later perhaps five men against five 
guards. Here is the chance to work 
in the idea of feinting and counter- 
feinting, rules of guarding, guard 
stance, tricks of guarding, etc. Once 
a guard gets a ball or causes a held 
ball, roll the ball down to the other 
end of the court; let the forwards 
walk back off the court, and let some 
more boys work the ball down. Make 
all men do guarding practice. 











>< sx 
x< a> x< 
< 5 x< 
< ~ Tie 
YW 
»< 
q) 
ey 
a 
VY 
3 
x 
Diagram 8 


Perhaps the second day the sidestep 
and feint may be worked on. Line up 
the squad thus: 


a a ae x 2 
xz =x x 
xxx x 


1 has the ball, he passes to 2 and 
charges; 2 feints to one side, side 
steps and single dribbles to the other 
and passes to the next in line. Defi- 
nite work in breaking up a dribble 
should be done also, when both are 
going the same way and when in op- 
posite directions. 

The dribble race should be run 
every day. From this time on the 
coach can introduce new technique 
every day, but should drill, drill until 
it becomes habitual in the players. 

If fundamentals are _ properly 
learned, the players will execute them 
without conscious effort. 
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SELECTION OF SIX - THREE COLORS - 14x22 INCHES 





Display Posters in 
STORES - BUILDINGS + STATIONS - NEARBY TOWNS 


They Get the Crowds at Every Game! 
EAL ACTION POSTERS are full of punch and action. They 


put your message across and they get results. They are used 
successfully by over 2000 schools. Lowest priced. Highest quality. 
8'/c each. Any quantity. Any assortment. Selection of 6 designs. 








GET THE CROWD AT EVERY GAME 
A CAPACITY HOUSE PUTS THE FIGHT INTO YOUR TEAM 
AND DOLLARS IN YOUR TREASURY 
DO IT WITH 


Real Action POSTERS ana STICKERS 


Put two stickers on every auto windshield and window in town. 
This gives you continuous publicity - interest and keeps your 
games before every eye. The cost is negligible. Sample on request. 


Write today for illustrated catalog in actual colors 


The Pryor Press 


639 PLYMOUTH COURT : Dept.A - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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Players should be taught to catch a 
high pass, and land in a straddle like 
this: — not this: — for by the 
rules one step is allowed after they 
land. The following diagram shows 
the value of the spread land as a 
ground gainer and as an aid to jump- 
ing on the shot: 


(1) — feet parallel 


straddle land 
Players should be taught how to line 
up when shooting their own fouls. 


XA 


(2) —- 








X 


1 and 2 watch for the rebounds—and 
waste no time in reshooting. Players 
can be taught to shoot these while 
still in the air. It is merely a ques- 
tion of leaping high, catching the ball, 
and releasing it while still going up. 

When opponents shoot, line up thus: 


Xx > 








3 


X 


1 steps in front of O as soon as O 
shoots, 2 and 3 leap for the ball and 
start their offenses. A great deal 
may be done by coaching boys to 
watch the ball hit the ring or back- 
stop, then go for it, rather than rush- 
ing in too eagerly to find the ball has 
bounced over the player’s head. 

Players should be taught to play out 
of bounds in fast, and to watch the 
man who passes in when opponents 
play out of bounds. 

Players should be drilled on the 





quick break to defense when they lose 
the ball, and the quick offense when 
they gain the ball. 

Players should shake hands with op- 
ponents at the beginning of the game, 
and know when to take time out to 
stop a rally. 

Finally, condition and technique 
may be perfected by judicious scrim- 
mage, say keep away; i. e., one squad 
trying to keep the ball all the time; 
or competing one squad against an- 
other, the one shooting a goal being 
allowed to remain on the court, the 
ones failing to shoot a goal retiring 
in favor of another squad; or the 
teams may be scrimmaged with the 
one making a goal dropping back on 
defense, allowing the other team to 
have the ball. 

Regardless of his method, each 
coach should have a definite plan and 
follow it—for only by so doing can 
he have a well drilled team. 

The second article is by Albert W. 
Dowden of the Department of Phys- 
ical Education, Fullerton Union High 
School, Fullerton, California. Mr. 
Dowden was freshman basketball 
coach of the University of California, 
Southern Branch, from 1921-23. His 
teams for these three years won the 
championship of the southern confer- 
ence freshman series. Previous to his 
work with the University of Califor- 
nia, Southern Branch, he coached the 
Orange Union High School team, 
which won the California high school 
championship in 1919. 


Suggestions for Coaching a High 
School 

The coach’s first task is to outline 
his season by weeks and determine 
how he shall proportion his time be- 
tween the following fundamental 
points: 

1. General conditioning. 

2. Looking over his material pre- 
paratory to cutting the squad. 

3. Preliminary drills in fundamen- 
tals. 

4. Building the defense. 

5. Building the offense. 

6. Pre-season practice games. 

7. Extra practice games during the 
season. 

8. The mental and physical “peak.” 

9. Holding the “peak.” 

The next task is to perfect an or- 
ganization which will keep in reserve 
a group of trained men to fill in on 
the first squad when needed. Such an 
organization must not only provide 
basketball men, but players trained for 
the particular opening they are to fill. 
The following plan has proven very 
successful: 

1. Limit each squad to ten depend- 
able men. 

2. If possible have a separate coach 


e 
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for each ten men, but under no con- 
sideration should one coach handle 
more than two squads of ten men each. 

3. As quickly as possible place each 
man in a definite position and keep 
him there. 

4. Make all changes in the line-up 
on Monday night and leave this line- 
up intact for the week. 

5. Handle your two squads of ten 
men each as four separate teams. This 
gives you four trained men for each 
position. 

6. Teach each team the same funda- 
mental stuff; use different signals. 

7. Never scrimmage the first squad 
of ten men against each other—teach 
them to play with each other. 

8. Scrimmage the first five against 





the third five, and the second five 
against the fourth five. 
9. Have two courts so that each 


man may get his full quota of scrim- 
mage every night. If necessary, use 
an outdoor court for your second 
squad practice. 

10. Use the man trained for the po- 
sition even if a better individual play- 
er is on the bench. 

11. You cannot scatter your efforts 
over a squad of thirty or forty men 
and get results. Basketball is a highly 
developed team game and you must 
concentrate on a limited number of 
men in order to get results. 

12. It may seem a mistake to bring 
on twenty men at once instead of five, 
but experience teaches that it is the 
reserve strength and not the front 
line which most often wins champion- 
ships. Sickness, ineligibility, and in- 
subordination have ruined many a 
coach who banked his all on five or 
six men. 

Plan each night’s practice carefully, 
devoting a definite number of minutes 
to each drill or part of the evening’s 
work-out. Write out and carry with 
you your program for the practice— 
a three by five card fitting into the 
hip pocket is excellent. 

One game a week is enough for a 
high school boy. Schedule two games, 
however, for each week so that the 
men on your second five will get the 
experience also. Never mind who 
wins this game—let the second five 
play it. If your second squad of ten 
men is in charge of an assistant coach, 
have him handle it in a like manner. 

Remember that the average high 
school team does not need coaching 
in trick and fancy plays. It does need 
a firm grounding in fundamentals. A 
good defense, a quick break down the 
floor in changing from defense to of- 
fense, a couple of simple plays from 
center with the same number from 
out of bounds will carry your team 
through the average schedule. 
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NON-HEAT INSOLE CUSH/ON 


HEEL 
DOUBLE FOXING THAT HOLDS 


HEAVY MOLDED SOLE___»s 
PERFECT FITTING LAST AND CUT 


EXTRA HEAVY SCUFFER TOE CAP 


They Play Better in Servus Shoes 


The illustration, with the features pointed out, shows why the Ralph 
Jones Professional has been such a favorite for indoor athletics. 


These shoes carry the evidences of expert designing. There are at 
least eight points of superiority over the ordinary good sport shoe. 
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1. The actual moulded suction sole grips The scientific cut keeps the foot from 
the smoothest surface. sliding forward and jamming the toes 
into the end of the shoe. 
2. The scientific last really supports the 6 
instép bones and muscles, thus prevent- , 
ing broken down arches. 


The sole is slightly concave (not the or- 
dinary rocker type). This brings all 
sixteen of the suction cups into contact 


s with the floor. 
Under the ball of the foot, the sole is 
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extra heavy. That’s where the wear 7. An extra heavy scuffer cap protects the 
comes. toe. Full double foxing reinforces the 
whole shoe. 
4. A special, cushioned narrow heel pre- 8. The Ralph Jones is light in weight yet 
vents callouses and absorbs shocks. will stand long wear. 


Write for our proposition to ath- 
letic coaches. It will interest you. 


THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY, Rock Island, Illinois 


SERVU 


SPORT SHOES 
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Cut your practice to one and a half 
to two hours and then see to it that 
every minute is utilized. In a two 
hour practice, twenty to thirty min- 
utes may well be spent in foul throw- 
ing every night. Two hours is too 
long to drive a team at top speed. Do 
not permit fooling around and horse 
play. 

Drill unceasingly in fundamentals. 
Passing, shooting, dribbling and de- 
fense are the basis of all good basket- 
ball. 

The inexperienced coach is apt to 
go too fast. Go slow. It is surpris- 
ing how little material the average 
team needs for a night’s consumption. 

Forbid shots outside of the fifteen 
feet zone for at least the first month. 
Make the players pass the ball in. 
Above all, teach the team to pass the 
ball. They must learn to handle it as 
if it were a hot potato, keeping it on 
the move all the time. The player 
who hangs on to the ball and tries 
for a pivot, dribble or shot regardless 
of other opportunities will do your 
team more harm than good. 

The following is a suggested mid- 
season work-out for the squad: 

3 :00-3 :30—Foul throws; each man 
to get five out of six before quitting; 
change foot position after each throw. 

3:30-3:45—Push shot from the 
front with follow up and boost shot 
with feet off the floor. 

3:45-4:00—Dribbling in for a shot 
on standing guard with sleeper for- 
ward in the hole. 

4:00-4:10—Reverse pivot and drib- 
ble in for close shot from the side. 
Dummy guard charges man with the 
ball as he does the pivot. 

4:10-5:00—Scrimmage four full 
quarters with intermission. First five 
versus third five, and second five ver- 
sus fourth five. 

The third article, “Training a High 
School Basketball Team,” is by Clint 
F. Houser, head coach of the Edward 
D. Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio. 
Mr. Houser has had wide experience 
in athletics and is well qualified to 
write on training fundamentals. 


TRAINING A HIGH SCHOOL 
BASKETBALL TEAM 

We might liken the body to an en- 
gine. What the motor is to the car 
so is the heart to the human body, 
and as the carburetor is to the effi- 
ciency of your car so are the lungs 
to the human mechanism. We would 
not expect speed and easy riding 
qualities from a poor set of tires, so 
we cannot expect “cat-like’” qualities 
from a poor pair of feet. 

First, then, in our training we 
should have the candidate examined 
by a good reliable doctor who under- 
stands the conditions under which the 
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heart and lungs are forced to work in 
this modern game of basketball. Be 
sure that the doctor who signs the 
boy’s physical O. K. is not over-anx- 
ious that the boy play for the “glory 
of the school regardless of the result,” 
and that he is not the type who has 
never seen a game of basketball. 

A great deal of precaution and 
careful watching of the feet in the 
first two weeks of practice will in 
many cases save some of your over- 
enthusiastic candidates from sore 
feet and the chance of infection. I 
recall that one year the failure on my 
part to examine the feet of my play- 
ers regularly cost me the services of 
a good running guard. Callous for- 
mations on the bottom of the feet a 
week before the state tournament 
with nothing but home treatment 
started an infection. The boy admit- 
ted that he had done his best to con- 
ceal the fact that his feet were caus- 
ing him trouble, fearing that I would 
not allow him to play in the big event 
of his life, the tournament. The 
coach, therefore, must be ever ob- 
serving and remember that he is deal- 
ing with an animal body plus a mind. 

The best reference that I can refer 
you to is Dr. Meanwell’s article in 
the Athletic Journal of November, 
1924, on the subject “The Care of 
the Feet.” Follow his instructions 
and foot worries should be eliminated. 

There are three main factors in all 
athletic training: 1. sleep; 2, food; 
3, exercise. 

Every growing boy needs from 
eight to ten hours of sleep. From 
10 P. M. to 6:30 A. M. is a splendid 
sleep hour routine. Later hours 
mean temptations to form bad asso- 
ciations and, consequently, accumula- 
tions of bad habits. Sleep rests 
fatigued muscles, soothes the nerves, 
and neutralizes poisonous wastes 
formed in the body during the day 
time. The importance of sleep should 
be emphasized to your squad with the 
explanation that it is the secret for- 
mula for the cure of physical and 
mental fatigue. 

Our second factor in training is 
food. In high school coaching where 
there are no training tables furnished 
by the school, a coach is up against a 
serious problem. Where the student 
brings a cold lunch or eats a “hot- 
dog” and an ice cream bar for his 
noonday meal and can see no harm 
in it, you are just up against the 
problem of teaching a course in die- 
tetics and food chemistry or plain 
food health rules. Co-operation at 
home might not be the best, either. 
Perhaps a letter home to the folks. 
stating the class of foods that you 
would like to have them prepare for 
their boy’s health and growth might 
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be helpful. Stress the benefit of 
fruits and baked foods and vegetables 
in the menus. 

Of late years we are noting the 
number of colleges and high schools 
that are offering in their curriculums 
dietetics and food chemistry. Our 
parents knew very little about bal- 
anced meals. The tremendous amount 
of literature being published daily re- 
lating somehow to the subject of 
foods and health, help us to see the 
truth “that our bodies and our minds 
can be no better than the food that we 
eat.” As a health rule, “Eat good 
wholesome food and at regular inter- 
vals” is a splendid health rule, provid- 
ing the person knows what are good 
wholesome foods. The subject is so 
large that it prevents my giving more 
than the following references: Food 
and Health, Kinne & Cooley; Food, 
Health and Growth, L. Emmett Holt; 
Blount’s Health; Chemistry of Food 
and Nutrition, Sherman; Ritchie’s 
Sanitation and Physiology. Any of 
these references should be helpful to 
the average high school student. 

Exercise, our third factor, is en- 
tirely up to the coach. The amount 
of time he wants to work his boys 
depends upon the type of practices he 
uses. Fast hard practices should be 
short. The development of fundamen- 
tals where form is emphasized and 
not speed, formations should be used 
with the least amount of running pos- 
sible and practice periods made long- 
er. I personally like a driving, fast 
workout of not longer than ninety 
minutes. I have my work planned in 
advance allowing so much time for 
each thing to be practiced. There- 
fore each practice period is short and 
snappy. I like to have the boys leave 
the court wanting more, instead of 
being tired and disgusted with the 
game. My experience and observa- 
tion prove to me that too many 
coaches overwork their boys. A slow 
practice means a slow game. A fast 
practice means a fast game, for what 
you do in practice you can expect to 
do in the game. We play thirty-two 
minutes and the going is fast. Why 
should two to four hours of conse- 
quently slow practice be used? 

At the beginning of the season, the 
coach is overanxious to develop a 
team, and the players. over-exert 
themselves to make the team. A few 
weeks later headlines say “Team Has 
Gone Stale.” The boy fighting to 
make the team won’t tell you he is 
going stale—if he does he is not a 
fighter—you must be on the lookout 
for signs. Keep a weigh-in and 
weigh-out chart daily. A growing 
boy should not consistently lose 
weight. Keep your eye on the stale 
indicator—the boy’s face. Note the 
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eyes, the color of skin, and the lines 
about the mouth. Observe the prog- 
ress of the boy’s skill in passing, 
shooting, and general floor work. If 
there is a let-up, a fumbling “spree,” 
chances are the cause is overwork. 
Don’t tell the boy he is going stale 
because it makes a bad frame of mind 
for him and the rest of the players. 
If it is the squad, cut out a practice 
and take the players outdoors for a 
walk, and in the meantime talk about 
everything but basketball. 

Now, all three factors—sleep, food 
and exercise—are important. The 
team’s training depends on how well 
each member tries to live up to the 
first two, and the commonsense judg- 
ment of the coach in the latter. 

Mr. S. W. Wolf, coach of Lock Ha- 
ven High School, Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania, and Executive Secretary and 
Director of Recreation of Lock Haven 
Community Service, has been awarded 
a prize for the fourth article, “How 
to Coach a High School Basketball 
Team.” 

A high school basketball team is as 
strong as its fundamentals. Any 
coach who wishes to produce a win- 
ner, therefore, must needs spend the 
greater part of his practice periods 
in constantly drilling the individuals 
of the team in the various passes he 
wishes them to use, in the stops and 
turns, in shooting practice, both on 
long and short shots (while moving) 
and in both offensive and defensive 
team play. 

I plan my daily practice of one hour 
and a half the evening before and I 
adhere strictly to this schedule during 
the practice no matter what may turn 
up. I have found that in the rush and 
hustle of a practice period there is 
often a tendency on the part of the 
coach to forget, while drilling one 
fundamental, that another very neces- 
sary one may be slighted because the 
squad on that special day is appar- 
ently having trouble in mastering the 
earlier part of the program. 

No matter how slow they may be, 
therefore, I cut them off the thing 
they are learning at the appointed 
time and hurry them to the next part 
of the practice schedule. Following 
the practice I review (that evening) 
the afternoon’s workout and plan the 
next day’s schedule, stressing the 
fundamentals with which they have 
been having trouble and giving less 
time to the things they have been mas- 
tering more easily. 

An early season program of mine 
is generally of the following type: 

4:00 to 4:15—Long shots and fol- 
low up shots; foul shooting (25 
throws per man) all while the squad 
is gathering. 

4:15 to 4:35—Passing drill; usually 
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D&M SWEATERS 


“The Lucky Dog Kind’ 


D&M Quality is maintained 
throughout in the manufacture of 
these sweaters. 


You could not ask for better as- 
surance of satisfaction nor could 
we give it. 


Our latest Catalog shows the en- 
tire line with descriptions, prices, 
etc., and will be gladly furnished 
by D&M Dealers or sent direct 


from the factory upon request. 
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COAT SWEATER 
WITH SHAWL COLLAR 


MADE TO ORDER 


We make a specialty of 
sweaters for teams, clubs and 
schools. All styles, any com- 
bination of color or stripes, 
special monograms, trimmings, 
etc. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR 
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If there is no D&M 
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SLIP-ON STYLE 
WITH SHAWL COLLAR 





IN STOCK 


D&M sweaters are made of pure 
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navy, crimson, gray and white for 
immediate delivery. 
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PRINCIPLES OF FOOTBALL 
By John W. Heisman 


REVISED EDITION, 400 
Pages Bound in Cloth. 
Nineteen Photographic II- 
lustrations. 50 Useful Dia- 
grams. Price, $5.00 Post 
Paid. 


Sale Distributors 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING 
co. 


23rd and Lucas Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 








eight men in a group in two lines of 
four facing each other and using cer- 
tain passes (except the hook pass). 

4:35 to 4:45—Dribbling and hook 
passing to a trailer. 

4:45 to 5:05—Pivoting drill, front 
and rear turns, usually from a dribble 
with opposition fairly passive. 

5:05 to 5:15—Short shot practice 
under the basket, stressing passes 
which feed the bal! to the shooter 
fluffy, and easy, yet with speed. Pass- 
er follows the ball and passes out to 
the shooter, who passes to the next 
shooter, follows, etc. 

5:15 to 5:30—Fast passing or floor 
drill, using three, four or five men and 
without or against very weak opposi- 
tion either numerically or physically. 

Later on in the season the daily 
practice period assumes the following 
aspect, changing more or less grad- 
ually from the first type as either fast 
or slow progress is being made by the 
squad: 

4:00 to 4:15—Long shot and follow 
up drill; usually playing competitive 
game. Foul shooting. 

4:15 to 4:30—Short shot practice 
under the basket. 

4:30 to 4:45—-Stops and turns or 
whatever fundamental needs polishing 
up. 

4:45 to 5:00—Floor play without 
opposition or vs. weak opposition (nu- 
merically or physically). 

5:00 to 5:15—Tip-off and out of 
bounds plays without opposition or vs. 
weak opposition as above. 

5:15 to 5:30—Scrimmage, calling 
fouls, etc., just as in games. 

These practice periods, it may easily 
be seen, involve but little scrimmage 
and a great deal of work on funda- 
mentals. If my team is very new I 
may scrimmage a bit more; or if they 
are old heads, I work along at this 
type of group work with as little 
scrimmage as possible. Also if my 
team is big, I scrimmage more than 
if the boys are small and of the type 
that must save their energy for the 
games. 

Throughout the season I watch 
closely the weights and physical con- 
dition of the individuals on the squad. 
I insist that any injury, especially 
those involving a break of the skin, 
be reported to me immediately for 
treatment, for it is the abrasions and 
cuts, not immediately tended to, which 
cause infections and the loss of a 
player to his team during the crucial 
or early part of the season. All 
coaches agree that this is when the 
player is learning the fundamentals 
without which he will be helpless as 
the season progresses. Therefore, I 


coach on the assumption that a player 
lost after the first six weeks for even 
a week or more can always return to 
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the squad with but little lost because 
of his absence, but I have seldom 
found a player who could wing back 
into the harness after a long absence 
during the first six weeks of the cam- 
paign. 

In coaching my high school team I 
insist on regular attendance. One of 
my standing rules is that the second 
unexcused absence from practice auto- 
matically drops the candidate from the 
squad and an excused absence - is 
rather in the nature of a miracle un- 
less it be for injury, staleness, illness 
or something of that sort. 

The practice following the game is 
usually in the nature of a corrective 
session, and I mercilessly harp on the 
faults of the game. In the dressing 
room immediately following the game, 
however, I keep still—the boys are too 
wrought up then to benefit by any 
criticism whether they have won or 
lost. Between halves I allow the squad 
three-fourths of the rest period to 
change jerseys, be rubbed down and 
rest. Just before they go out on the 
floor I speak my little piece if I think 
it'll help or else I keep still. While 
they are resting the first part of this 
period I may sit down beside one indi- 
vidual and quietly “put a bug in his 
ear” on some little thing or other. 

In short, then, I teach fundamentals 
throughout the season and do my 
coaching during the practice periods 
—I key them for an important game 
or two, but I work on the assumption 
that the game is practically won or 
lost before they take the floor and 
that a lot of unnecessary emotional 
speech making gets to be rather in 
the nature of “an old thing” and as a 
general rule does little or no good. 

Following this system in eight years 
of coaching, I have usually had a slow 
developing team that has come with a 
rush in the late season’s big game and 
tournament play. 





Question. What style of basketball 
offense and defense is Indiana Uni- 
versity playing this winter? 

Answer. On defense the team breaks 
rapidly and the men hurry down to 
the center of the court where each 
guards an opponent and stays with 
him until the ball changes hands or 
until he leaves the scoring zone. The 
men do not assume a set defensive 
position. However, they play the five 
man for man defense consistently. 

On offense the ball is advanced 
down the court by medium short 
passes. When the man with the ball 
nears the opponent’s defense, his 
teammates dash for the corners. Fre- 
quently the ball is passed to a corner 
spot and there caught by a man on 
the run. Many of Indiana’s shots for 
the basket are made from the corners. 
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TRACK SUPPLIES 
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The Sportsman’s Brotherhood 


Chairman, Matthew Woll 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Mr. Owen D. Young 

(Chairman General Electric Co.) 
Mr. E. K. Hall 

(Vice-President Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co.) 

Colonel Henry Breckinridge 
(President National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation) 

Mr. Murray Hulbert 
(President Amateur Athletic Union) 

Mr. Louis E. Stoddard 
(President American Polo Associa- 
tion) 

Mr. Hugh Frayne 
(General Organizer American Fed- 
eration of Labor) 

Mr. Devereux Milburn 

Dr. John H. Finley 

Mr. Marshall Field 

Mr. Preston Davie 

Mr. C. C. Goodrich 

Mr. John P. Bowditch 

Mr. Charles Sumner Bird, Jr. 

Dr. A. W. Rowe 

Mr. Ambrose D. Henry 

Mr. H. H. Chamberlin 

Mr. D. Basil O’Connor 

The Secretary is Capt. Percy R. Creed. 

The MOTTO—Play Fair. 

The OBJECT—To foster and spread 
the Spirit of Sportsmanship 
throughout the world. 

The Code of Honor of a Sportsman is 
that: 

He keep the rules. 

He keep faith with his comrade, play 
the game for his side. 

He keep himself fit. 

He keep his temper. 

He keep from hitting a man when he 
is down. 

He keep his pride under in victory. 

He keep a stout heart in defeat, ac- 
cepted with good grace. 

He keep a sound soul and a clean mind 
in a healthy body. 

I feel like the young writer who 
sought the advice of an elder brother 
of the pen as to how to begin a story. 
He was advised to begin in such a 
way as to arrest the reader’s atten- 
tion, to hit him a wallop, so to speak, 
between the eyes. He pondered the 
advice and this was the opening of 
his next story: “ ‘Blazes’,” said the 
Duchess who hitherto had taken no 
part in the conversation.” I have 
above flung at you out of the blue, 
the whole story of sportsmanship 
brotherhood. Our motto. Our ob- 
ject. Our code of honor. And our 
team. They may be left as far as 


By Percy R. Creed 


the readers of this magazine are con- 
cerned to speak for themselves. There 
is one feature, however, to which I 
may perhaps draw attention. We 
have behind this movement the fore- 
most leaders of sport, capital and 
labor. This is a combination which, 
so far as we know, has never been 
hitherto achieved in this or any other 
country. 

At this point you may be saying, 
“We agree with all that, but what are 
you going to do about it?” <A very 
reasonable and pertinent question. 
But before I answer it, may I say a 
few words designed to create the per- 
spective in which our activities should 
be viewed. 

It is not easy to discover anything 
which is an exception to the axiom 
that “There is nothing new under the 
sun.” The highbrow and historians 
can generally make out that our 
imagined novelties were thrown into 
the discard by the Chinese thousands 
of years ago or that the folks of the 
Old Red Sandstone Period had the 
same idea or device which we fondly 
believed that we had discovered. But 
the claim which we make has not so 
far been challenged by any pundit or 
by anyone else as far as I know. And 
our claim is this: that for the first 
time in the history of the human race 
we have a medium—sports and games 
—through which it is possible to 
reach the hearts and minds of liter- 
ally hundreds of millions of the hu- 
man race and in so doing to promote 
national morale and_ international 
good will. I think that you will agree 
with me that the importance of this 
tremendous possibility has not yet 
been fully grasped and publicly ac- 
knowledged. And its importance is 
immeasurably enhanced by the fact 
that this colossal opportunity for bet- 
terment of human character at home 
and abroad is unprecedented in the 
history of man. This wonderful in- 
strument fraught with such poten- 
tiality for good must have been given 
to us by Almighty God to be turned 
to the benefit of man. Let us not 
leave our talent half-cared for or in 
disuse. Let us cultivate it to the full. 
Let us do something practical. Let 
us all give the wagon a push. 

Let me explain how we wish to 
function. We have set our face 
against the creation of our new ma- 
chinery. It is our object to act as a 
central intelligence department for 


all those organizations and individ- 
uals who are concerned in fostering 


and spreading the spirit of sports- 
manship. And in so doing to form a 
liaison which will secure a cumulative 
effect for their efforts. We have two 
main objectives at this stage. (1) To 
teach every individual the theory and 
practice of the code of honor of a 
sportsman. (2) To promote interna- 
tional sport between the rank and file 
of the nations. We have two work- 
ing-models in process of evolution. 
First, the New York State High 
School Athletic Association, of which 
Mr. Daniel Chase is president, has 
become a chapter of the Sportsman- 
ship Brotherhood, and we hope that 
every school in New York state will 
have its own chapter under the pa- 
rent chapter of its athletic associa- 
tion. Second, Worcester County, 
Mass., has challenged Worcestershire, 
England, at Soccer football. The 
challenge has been accepted and next 
fall a team of amateur working men, 
football soccer players will invade 
Worcestershire, England. Ten thou- 
sand dollars has been subscribed by 
the people of Worcester, Mass., to de- 
fray expenses. I need hardly say how 
earnestly we hope that the seven and 
one-half million members composing 
the units of the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation will each act as a 
missionary of the spirit of sports- 
manship. Those who realize—as these 
members must—the vital importance 
to the world today of this spirit, are 
through this realization its trustees, 
bound to uphold the spirit by practice 
and precept; bound to give practical 
manifestations of the faith that is in 
them. 





Question: What are the new inter- 
pretations of the basketball rules as 
adopted by the Western Conference? 

Answer: (a) If a player in shoot- 
ing the penalty for a technical foul 
steps over the line, the goal shall not 
count and the ball shall be put into 
play at center. (b) If the player in 
shooting the penalty for a personal 
foul steps over the line, the goal shall 
not count and the ball shall be put 
into play at the free throw line, be- 
tween the two nearest opposing men. 
(c) If a shot for goal strikes the top 
edge of the back-board and then drops 
through the basket, the goal shall 
count. This does not mean the sup- 
ports, super-structure, etc.—top edge 
only. (d) If a misunderstanding oc- 
curs as to who is in possession of the 
out of bounds ball, play shall be held 
up until both captains are ready. 
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We can deliver within two weeks’ time any order 
for Honor Sweaters with stripes woven in sleeves 
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These honor sweaters are highest quality, heavy 
weight, finely finished worsted, and outlook, out- 
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The Place of Athletics in an 


Educational Program 


Address of President Ernest M. Hopkins of Dartmouth College, Before the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association in New York, 


I received the courteous invitation 
to address this meeting of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
in the late weeks of the summer. I 
accepted with appreciation of the op- 
portunity offered. At that time, I 
expected to confine myself to a dis- 
cussion of those decreasing, but still 
existing, faults which here or there 
pertain to the affairs of intercollegi- 
ate athletics—faults which some- 
times work contrary to the aspira- 
tions of the American college to 
develop an intelligent manhood, up- 
right in its personal characteristics 
and honest and generous in relations 
with its fellows. 

I have in no wise changed my belief 
that attention to such faults is a con- 
tinuous responsibility for all men 
interested in colleges or in intercol- 
legiate athletics. The more pervasive 
the influence of athletics may become, 
the more serious are any defects 
which may attach to this activity. 

So rapidly has the _ situation 
changed within the last few weeks, 
however, and so largely has skepti- 
cism been aroused in regard to the 
spirit which pervades the institution 
of intercollegiate athletics, that em- 
phasis needs to be placed at another 
point in public pronouncements at 
this time. For the moment it seems 
to me to be more important to sug- 





gest consideration of the fact that 
intercollegiate athletics have their 
major recommendations, their ele- 


ments of effectiveness in developing 
desirable human ideals, and their in- 
fluence in illustrating in actual prac- 
tice the merits of certain principles 
which at most the college curriculum 
‘an simply state. 

I have in no wise abandoned my 
belief that intelligent treatment 
should be given for those minor ills 
which afflict the patient. I would, 
however, very strongly argue that 
the patient be placed under the min- 
istrations of those who seek his 


health rather than those whose con- 
victions 
demise. 

For common understanding, please 
realize that in discussing the subject, 
“The Place of Athletics in an Educa- 
I am thinking of 


lead them to desire his 


” 


tional Program, 


Dec. 30, 1925 








SALIENT POINTS IN PRESIDENT 
Hopkins’ ADDRESS 

“Personally, I have not found 
the well-bodied, emotionally 
normal, physically active and 
sports-loving college man less 
capable mentally nor less sensi- 
tive morally than his fellows 
who have lacked these attri- 
butes.” 

“The standards of intercol- 
legiate athletics are higher at 
the present time than ever be- 
fore, and conditions within are 
cleaner.” 

“Character development, moral 
stamina, those forms of gen- 
erosity which we call  sports- 
manship, are produced in the 
actual life of the college com- 
munity and in this the greatest 
single agency for their produc- 
tion, is the institution of inter- 
collegiate athletics.” 





intercollegiate athletics, and largely 
football, and that I am thinking of 
these in terms of the American col- 
lege. Consequently, in view of the 
turn of events more recently my 
words will have to do mainly with the 
question of the place of intercollegi- 
ate athletics in the American college. 


The Standards of Intercollegiate 
Athletics 

As I embark upon the hazardous 
sea of pronouncement of belief in re- 
gard to this highly controversial 
subject, I wish to make one statement 
for the many who will not agree with 
me. My course has not been marked 
in ignorance of the storm signals fly- 
ing at all points, but rather has been 
prescribed by these. The standards 
of intercollegiate athletics are higher 
at the present time than ever before, 
and conditions within are cleaner. In 
this matter, as in other major affairs, 
ultimate advantage, I believe, cannot 
so definitely be expected from revolu- 
tion as from a policy of gradual evo- 
lution. 

In the ancient Book of Wisdom 
which we call Ecclesiastes, the preach- 
er-king enunciates a fundamental 


principle of administration in these 
words: “To everything there is a sea- 
son, and a time to every purpose un- 
der the heaven: a time to break down 
and a time to build up.” 

It is then with a deep-seated con- 
viction that vital values lie in inter- 
collegiate athletics which ought to be 
preserved that I undertake discussion 
of the subject assigned to me. It is, 
likewise, in definite belief that in 
connection with this institution the 
breaking down processes are further 
advanced than is commonly recog- 
nized, that I would call upon the 
friends of athletics for their immedi- 
ate and intelligent concern. Let them 
not fail to recognize abuses, but let 
them rally to the task of building up 
understanding of the real significance 
of intercollegiate sports! And let 
them further rally to the task of 
making this significance worthy of 
the deep influence which it exerts. 

The breaking down process is nat- 
urally always at work among those 
who hold that the purpose of the 
American college is solely a scholas- 
tic purpose and who believe that the 
college responsibility is the produc- 
tion of an animated mental process, 
regardless of any other qualifications. 
These believe that their conception of 
a college purpose could be far better 
achieved if the institution of athletics 
were non-existent. Furthermore, they 
believe that the interest now given to 
athletics would, if these were elimi- 
nated, be given by college men to self- 
development intellectually. 


Antagonistic Criticism of Athletics 
Has Developed 


To this permanent group of the 
opposition has now been added a 
violent and increasing wave of antag- 
onistic criticism both within and 
without the colleges, from among 
many of those heretofore friendly, or 
at least not hostile, who feel them- 
selves to have been disillusioned. The 
thinking of those of this group is 
somewhat along this line: That they 
had assumed men in college athletics 
to be men in college primarily for an 
education and to be incidentally on 
athletic teams, whereas, on the basis 
of recent developments they have be- 
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come convinced that intercollegiate 
teams are made up of men primarily 
athletes, accepting the academic dis- 
cipline merely for the sake of being 
eligible for competition in college 
sports and gaining personal glory and 
renown therefrom. Hereupon they 
logically ask why, at a time when edu- 
cational opportunities are too few for 
those desiring them, taxpayers or pri- 
vate donors should be called upon to 
support eleemosynary _ institutions 
wherein so many of the available 
piaces are pre-empted by men primar- 
ily seeking athletic reputations which 
they may capitalize commercially. 
Especially, they ask why should this 
be so when other men, with less mud- 
dled conceptions and less distorted 
perspectives would more _ profitably 
and more legitimately utilize the edu- 
cational facilities which the college 
offers. Also, many another related 
question is asked. 

These queries must be given con- 
sideration. By all means, let us seek 
to correct defects and to remedy 
weaknesses. At the same time, if 
these weaknesses are simply inciden- 
tal to the general structure of inter- 
collegiate athletics rather than sig- 
nificant of a general decay, let us 
strive that virtues shall not be ig- 
nored and that strength shall not be 
overlooked! Let us, for instance, ask 
how many, among the tens of thou- 
sands participating in athletics in the 
hundreds of colleges, have given us 
cause for disappointment or have led 
us to question the influence of college 
athletics or the intelligence of those 
men in estimating relative values. 


There is some light, at least, of- 
fered at this point in reading a list 
of the recent elections to Rhodes 
scholarships for three added years of 
highly intensive study to be superim- 
posed upon the college course. Among 
these appear such names as those of 
George Pfann.of Cornell and Nate 
Parker of Dartmouth, and others of 
the same kind. There is further il- 
Jumination in the attitude of Ober- 
lander and his mates on the Dart- 
mouth team of this year, of Tryon at 
Colgate, and like men or groups on 
many another team among the hun- 
dreds of colleges playing football, 

Those victims of professional pro- 
moters who sell their academic birth- 
rights for messes of pottage are less 
to be condemned than commiserated, 
for to them the time is soon coming 
when realization will be forced upon 
them that no easy money will ever 
pay them for loss of the affectionate 
regard of their fellows or for loss of 
the idealizing admiration of the pub- 
lic. These men, however, who consti- 
tute but an insignificant percentage 
of men playing football, are not rep- 
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** They Rise 
to the 
Occasion’ 


Crowds can be well 
taken care of with 
Knock-Down Bleach- 
ers. Overflow crowds 
will not have to stand 
if the Knock - Down 
Bleachers are on 
hand. Only the ne- 
cessary number may 
be put up, avoiding 
empty bleachers. 


They can be taken 
down and put up 
quickly and easily — 
stored in small space 
and so will not depre- 
ciate-as fast. as per- 
manent bleachers. 





Get the full facts 
by mailing us the 
coupon at the right. 
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This book gives 
important facts 


Complete detailed information is 
given in this book that is of vital 
importance to getting the most out 
of space and crowds. 


Installations, specifications, set- 
up time, comfort features, etc., are 
all carefully dealt with. 


This book should be of a great 
deal of value to you and you are 
welcome to a copy as long as the 
present edition lasts. 


Do not neglect to send for it. 


There is no obligation. Just clip 
and mail the coupon—now. 





TRADE MARK 


BLEACHERS 





Leavitt Manufacturing Co. 
Department D, Urbana, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your 
book on Knock-Down Bleachers. 
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Baseball 
and Track 


O you know that Raw- 
lings Bill Doak Glove is 
used by more big leaguers 
than any other glove. And do 
you know that Rawlings Offi- 
cial League Ball was the first 
ball to be guaranteed for 27 
innings. 








The same standards of mate- 
rial and workmanship that 











The Bill Doak Glove 


5 r have given Rawlings this dis- 








tinction are also found in 
Rawlings complete line of 
baseball supplies, including 6- 
day - made - to - order - 
uniforms, shoes, hats, etc. 


Rawlings new and _ faster 
track shoes and general track 
equipment are 
better than 
ever this year. 


Rawlings New Spring 
Catalogue is ready. 
Sent free on request. 





FOOT BALL 
EQUIPMENT 


New “No Injury” 
RAWLINGS | 22": 
improvements. 


Wait for the 


Rawlings Sales- 

man. He is on his 

e e way now with 

full line of 


.2301 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Ly samples. 





























Football Shoes Rebuilt 


Your old shoes can be rebuilt into a good, serviceable shoe. We will 
guarantee them to stand up on the field. No need to buy new shoes when 
your old ones can be made like new for half the price of a new pair. 
We have rebuilt shoes for 

Carlton College University of South Dakota 

South Dakota State Monmouth College 

and many others. 
Write to the coaches of any of the above schools. 
For prices write to 
Universal Shoe Repair System 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 











resentative of the thinking of college 
men in general nor indicative of the 
spirit of intercollegiate athletics in 
which college men participate. These 
facts should not be forgotten in in- 
vestigations which may be undertaken 
and in reappraisals of the merits of 
intercollegiate athletics which may be 
sought. 


The Purpose of the College 

I hold unreservedly to the belief 
that the supreme purpose of the 
American college is the development 
of intellectual capacity, the stimula- 
tion of mental interest, and the en- 
hancement of the sense of moral and 
spiritual values among its men. But 
I have never been able to convince 
myself that this belief was exclusive 
of another conviction that admirable 
as these qualities are in any men, 
they are particularly admirable and 
doubly effective in men having capac- 
ity for or interest in a wide range of 
life’s activities. 

I cannot acquire much interest in 
the mental dullard nor can I avoid 
impatience at the man capable of dis- 
tinctive achievement in matters of 
the mind who allows himself to be 
satisfied with mediocrity in scholastic 
accomplishment or to be complacent 
with nothing better than passing 
marks. It is to be emphasized, how- 
ever, that the majority of men of this 
type are not the athletes nor the doers 
of anything else in the community 
life of the college. The great propor- 
tion of these man who rank as inef- 
fectives, and almost non-participants, 
in the curriculum life of the college 
are as well non-participants and lack- 
ing in interest at every other point 
where effort is demanded or where 
accomplishment is expected. 

Personally, I have not found the 
well-bodied, emotionally normal, phys- 
ically active and sports-loving college 
man less capable mentally nor less 
sensitive morally than his fellows who 
have lacked these attributes. 

The Scholastic Specialist 

I have great respect for the schol- 
astic specialist who sacrifices all else 
to the perfection of final excellence 
within his chosen field. He is a prof- 
itable and oftentimes an indispensable 
servant of humanity. His contribu- 
tion to life, nevertheless, almost in- 
evitably and invariably will be that of 
a specialized staff officer, informed in 
regard to a single subject, rather than 
that of a principal upon whom the 
world’s responsibilities may be loaded. 
The world’s work will never be done, 
nor will understanding of its prob- 
lems ever be possessed by him in like 
degree with his brother of intellectual 
acumen and trained mind, who sup- 
plements his mental equipment with a 
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broader outlook upon life’s interests 
and with keener perceptions of the 
varied colors and shapes constantly 
appearing in this kaleidoscopic uni- 
verse. Upon the development of a 
manhood of this latter type, the en- 
thusiasms, the ideals and the practices 
of intercollegiate sport are not with- 
out a genuine and a desirable influ- 
ence, the equivalents of which are not 
available elsewhere in college life. 

I admire and respect genuineness, 
even in behalf of what seem to me to 
be mistaken causes. But I abhor the 
pose of a decadent culture, and dislike 
the affected sophistications of super- 
ficial observations or callow theories 
of individualism, to which many of 
the undergraduates in American col- 
leges today seem to be particularly 
susceptible. To the contagion of these 
attitudes, the ideals and influences of 
intercollegiate athletics, including, if 
you will, sometimes hysterical fervors 
and loyalties, offer the most effective 
antidotes which are at hand. Until 
some other antidote as pervasive and 
as effective can be discovered, and its 
efficacy proved, I am unwilling to see 
intercollegiate athletics ham-strung 
or even radically dwarfed in Ameri- 
can college life. 

I hope that it may be recognized 
that in dealing with general principles 
and in considering general attitudes, 
I am consciously and deliberately 
omitting the discussion of many a 
reservation which I have in regard to 
details of policy or procedure. In the 
time available for my talk this morn- 
ing, there is little opportunity for 
more than categorical statement. Ob- 
viously, little opportunity could be 
offered in a session of this sort for 
detailed argument or for itemization 
of data upon the basis of which con- 
clusions have been formed. 

At other times I have tried to sug- 
gest the implications of the fact that 
man is not a disembodied intellect and 
is not likely to become so, that he is 
influenced by heredity and environ- 
ment, that he is susceptible to indi- 
rect and obscure impulses about which 
we know little, and that he responds 
in varying degree to stimuli from 
within and without of whose origin 
we know nothing. It is not simply 
rhetoric when we discuss the function 
of the American college in terms of 
the development of manhood. 


The College Community 


Never, from the days of college be- 
ginnings, has it been possible to shut 
the college life up to an interest 
solely in matters of instruction and 
of learning. Youth of earlier times 
who have sought the colleges have not 
shunned quarrels, avoided tumults or 
looked askance at fights. Today they 
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For the Big Crowd— 


Circle A Portable Bleachers offer both safety and comfort. 
They will sustain four times their seating capacity. They can- 
not slip or sidesway—they are reinforced and protected at 
every point. 


For the Small Crowd 


Circle A Bleachers can be easily moved. Four men can erect 
them at the rate of 500 seats an hour. They are useful not 
only for football and baseball but for hockey, tennis, pageants, 
parades and minor events. 


Indoors or Outdoors— 


Circle A Bleachers offer maximum comfort in minimum space, 
and do not mar floors or walls because they require no attach- 
ment, resting on their own runners. They are useful for 
basketball, boxing, swimming races or for theatricals, etc. 

Send for “The Facts About Circle A Bleachers”. It 


will tell you their many safety features, construction, 
erection, uses, etc. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
550 S. 25th St., Newcastle, Ind. 


CIRCLE A BLEACHERS 


SECTIONAL AND PORTABLE 
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INDIVIDUAL and MASS ATHLETICS 


By S. C. Staley 
Illustrations and diagrams. 8vo, cloth. Price, $3.00 
The purpose of the author is (1) to assemble the widely scattered 
individual athletic events, and (2) to outline the various methods of 
athletic competition. 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 


By Elmer D. Mitchell 
8vo, cloth. Diagrams and illustrations. Price, $2.00 
In modern usage the term “Intramural” refers to all activities tak- 
ing place within an imaginary boundary of a particular school or 
institution. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN PLAY 


Revised and enlarged. For the Training of Recreation Leaders. 
Prepared by the Playground and Recreation Association. 8vo. 
Price, $2.00. 

RECREATIVE ATHLETICS 
Suggestions for Programs of Athletics, Games and sports. 
Size 4x9. Price, 60 cents. 


Illustrated Cataloaue of Athletics Games, 
Fo lk Dan ce Books, etc., on request 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 7 West 45th Street, New York 








It’s Different! 


Improved Schmelzer J 
T-Panel | New “Half-and-Half” 


Ball Basket Ball 


The Basket 





7. 
Ball that’s Uniform 
round when 
new, and The ‘Something Different” you've 
stays round been looking for. Black on one side 
in play. and white on the other — or any 
Every piece color contrast desired. Instantly 
of leather is | popular. II’rite for special club and 
T - shaped, team prices. 


allowing 
equal stretch Sz , , Ghe 

in every di- 

rection. 1008-9-10-12-14 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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OS ....Vol. III. No. 9 
= Students now have chance to make $$$ attaching 
Readers who are willing to dis- py per 100," $32.50 per M000, Nelle 
pose of — — are asked to Mun titan 
wri ournal office, 6922 Glen- 
na ete euaadhagaai HAWKEYE LEATHER CO., Inc. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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are not freed from the necessities of 
the give and take in personal relations 
which are inevitable concomitants of 
group life. Neither in the remote 
past nor more recently have they 
been dehumanized as to appetites or 
passions, the control of which is the 
first step in developing true man- 
hood, and a step without which intel- 
lectual development is futile. Hence 
began long ago and has continued to 
our own time, as it will continue 
through all time, the development of 
the college as a community alongside 
of and intertwined with its develop- 
ment as an agency for stimulating the 
mind. Traditionally, the processes are 
of like age. 

If we make this distinction in col- 
lege life between the ‘educational 
program and the community, I would 
be willing to accept the assertion that 
technically speaking, athletics have 
no place in the educational program. 
If the sole function of the college were 
to maintain an educational program, 
I should favor the elimination of ath- 
letics. The logic justifying such a 
statement has already reasonably and 
desirably led to the abolishing of ath- 
letics from the graduate schools of 
America and from most of the pro- 
fessional schools. Among these, in 
the large, no responsibility is assumed 
for anything except the educational 
program. 

Athletics, then, in the field of 
higher education, is a problem per- 
taining exclusively to the college and 
to the undergraduate departments of 
universities. Our convictions as to 
the legitimacy of athletics in the col- 
lege life ought to depend very largely 
upon the extent to which we believe 
the college could, if it so desired, con- 
fine interest exclusively to the curric- 
ulum and the extent to which we 
believe that the American youth 
would become a better mate for his 
fellows and a more desirable member 
of society if this were done. 


Scholarship Before the Advent of 
Athletics 

I have heard description from 
many an alumnus of many a different 
college, of life and conditions in the 
years before athletics became a fea- 
ture. Even then, not all available time 
was given to intellectual pursuits. 
Seriousness of purpose was not uni- 
versal. Dissipation was not unknown. 
Conventional behavior was not more 
refined, and personal courtesy was not 
more considerate. In fact, au con- 
traire! 

Likewise, my own observation of 
and information about men in coun- 
tries where intercollegiate athletics 
do not prevail in connection with edu- 
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cational institutions have not led me 
to a conviction that athletics should 
be lightly dispensed with at home. 

On the positive side, there seems to 
me, first, to be a presumable connec- 
tion that cannot be lightly disre- 
garded, between athletics and many 
healthful features of college life to- 
day as compared with undergraduate 
life of earlier days. Secondly, there 
seems to me, in other things than 
sport, to be an aptitude for team 
play and a virility and a sense of de- 
sirable sportsmanship in the Ameri- 
can college man not so evident in the 
students of countries where athletics 
are unknown or undeveloped in con- 
nection with institutions of higher 
learning. 

On the negative side, though I were 
to ascribe to intercollegiate athletics 
evils greater than any which I be- 
lieve to inhere in them, I still should 
wish to know what was proposed to 
take their place, and something of the 
likelihood that their place would sure- 
ly be taken by the suggested substi- 
tute if athletics were to be dispensed 
with. 

There is scriptural authority for 
the fear that a miraculously created 
void may not be advantageously filled. 
The evil spirit which returned to the 
antiseptically swept and garnished 
chamber, from which it had been cast 
out, came not alone, but had associ- 
ated with itself seven other devils; 
and the latter state was correspond- 
ingly worse than the former. 


Promoting Scholarship by Prohibit- 
ing Other Interests 


It is not surprising, in a country 
where we strive to make men temper- 
ate by legislation, industrious by court 
decree, and happy by political oratory, 
that we should assume our ability to 
make men scholars by denying them 
the opportunity for indulging in any 
other interest. But arguing from 
analogy, we lack the certainty that 
this would be the inevitable outcome! 

Consequently, arguing either from 
the one point of view, of an inherent 
merit resident in athletics, or from 
the other point of view which holds 
their influence a lesser evil than many 
others which might come in to the 
vacuum they would leave, if they 
were to be abolished, I hold to the 
belief that athletics are a legitimate 
and a salutary interest of college men 
and therefore that their maintenance 
and control are a legitimate and a 
desirable responsibility of college of- 
ficials. 

The American temperament is a 
competitive temperament, and _ at 
work or at play, it responds best to 
the spirit of competition. The or- 
ganization of the American college is 
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Meet MR. SULLIVAN 


(nee COLLINS) 


of Columbia and Points West 


When Eddie Collins temporarily exchanged his name for 
that of “Sullivan”, to accept a trial with the Philadelphia 
Athletics and not lose his amateur standing at Columbia 
University, little could he have foreseen the success and 
glory that awaited him on the diamond. 


Throughout the nineteen years that have passed, nine 
with Philadelphia and ten with Chicago, his playing has 
been of extraordinarily high, steady character. Year 
after year, his name is found in the “charmed circle” of 
.300 hitters; and his fielding average is also consistently 
high. 

Like most other batting stars of today and yesterday, Eddie Collins 
uses the Louisville Slugger to make his hits and maintain his average. 
The model Collins uses is very popular and is part of our line of 12 
Autographed Models, each identified as genuine by a facsimile of the 
player’s signature burnt in the barrel end, and by the Louisville 
Slugger oval trademark. Catalog in colors illustrating these and other 
models, sent you upon request. 
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not such that a spirit of rivalry in 
intramural sports or in interclass 
competitions can be aroused suf- 
ficiently to be of major consequence. 
Because athletics on a scale to inter- 
est any considerable number of men 
require the final incentive of intercol- 
legiate contests as a goal, I believe, as 
for other reasons, in intercollegiate 
athletics. Because, when things are 
to be done, I see no virtue in doing 
them meagerly or poorly, I believe in 
accepting the financial support for 
doing them well from an interested 
public, eager to proffer this support. 
And because I think that standards 
of excellences are desirable attributes 
of life and that interest and approval 
of one’s fellowmen are not unworthy 
ambitions in life, and further because 
I believe that experience in undergo- 
ing and accepting criticism of im- 
partial observers is not an unprofit- 
able process in preparation for life— 
because of these theories, I am not 
violently outraged at the interest and 
comment of columns of the metropoli- 
tan press, even if often I would like 
to change their emphasis. 

Strictly, perhaps, these things have 
little relation to formal processes of 
education. Rightly conceived and 
wisely directed, however, they all 
have very vital relationship to prep- 
aration for life and thus they cannot 
be held irrelevant to or undesirable 
for the college. 


The American College and the 
American People 


Viewing the question in general 
terms, the American college is a 
product of conditions and circum- 
stances unlike those which have cre- 
ated or perpetuated institutions of 
higher learning elsewhere. It has 
arisen and acquired strength because 
of particular needs and particular op- 
portunities which pertain specifically 
to economic, social and political con- 
ditions in the United States. 

The attributes of life within the 
American college cannot advantage- 
ously be considered in disregard of 
the attributes of the American peo- 
ple. Whether for good or for ill, the 
college does not and cannot either 
quickly or radically change the think- 
ing within its student body which has 
been instigated and developed by 
eighteen years of membership in the 
American home and by more than a 
decade of susceptibility to the stand- 
ards of American public interest and 
opinion. This is a factor entitled to 


consideration when we undertake to 
say what should or should not be done 
in directing the life of a college un- 
dergraduate body. 
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Moreover, as the wave of protest 
within the colleges against athletics 
and the attitude of criticism without, 
bulk higher and larger as a result of 
recent occurrences, incidental though 
regrettable, let us reflect upon some 
of our own obvious characteristics. 
As a people, we are without concern 
for nice distinctions in judgment. We 
think and act on the basis of antipa- 
thies. We vote not so much for men 
whom we admire as against those we 
dislike. One offense which we deplore 
or one weakness which we despise fig- 
ures more largely in determining our 
judgment than ninety-nine virtues in 
accord with our general theories of 
desirable practices. 


Moderation as a principle, in theory 
or practice, is held to be a sign of 
weakness and to be effete. Our confi- 
dence and our support are almost in- 
variably given to one or the other of 
two schools of extremists. One is 
made up of that supposititiously stal- 
wart and rugged type which holds 
that whatever is is right, and not only 
refuses to be stampeded, but refuses 
likewise to be moved. The other is 
made up of that much adulated red- 
blooded, two-fisted type, which is ex- 
pected to square its shoulders and to 
charge forward, even if with proverb- 
ial blindness it demolishes the pil- 
lars, and in striving to correct inci- 
dental abuses, brings down the roof 
in general destruction. 


Throughout all of its work and in 
all of its relations to society, the 
American college suffers from the 
prevalence of these characteristics 
among the American people. The 
colleges are of necessity acutely sus- 
ceptible to these attributes, always. 
Now, in this matter of intercollegiate 
athletics, as ever, everywhere, the 
opposing attitudes of irritated obsti- 
nacy against any change and of im- 
pulsive desire for violent change, are 
about equally dangerous to the well- 
being of the college. 

Athletics, as existent in the colleges 
today admittedly have their grave 
weaknesses, their serious faults, and 
their unfortunate influences. Never- 
theless, the history of the past quar- 
ter century shows not only an eager- 
ness, but a capacity in the field of 
athletic control for correcting evils 
and enhancing virtues, viewed in 
terms of influence upon ideals of com- 
munity life among undergraduates, 
that has not been exceeded in other 
fields of human activity within or 
without the college. 


Under these’ circumstances, I 
should personally be not merely un- 
willing to have athletics subjected to 
proscriptions of emotional criticism, 
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or astigmatic suggestions for reform, 
but I should further deplore any 
proposition that should not include 
time for deliberation, facilities for 
fact-finding and open-mindedness in 
adopting conclusions. 

I am not neutral nor passive in re- 
gard to this proposition of the essen- 
tial desirability to college life of in- 
tercollegiate athletics. I wish to see 
them constantly scrutinized and con- 
stantly improved. I wish to see a 
constant study made of the desirable 
adjustments to the curriculum life of 
the college, that their virtues may be 
magnified and their defects be mini- 
mized. But I wish this to be under- 
taken in a spirit of appreciation for 
the genuine values which are attached 
and for the delicacy of some of the 
adjustments which are involved. 


If no alternatives should be of- 
fered, however, except the retention 
of things as they are, or the adoption 
of a program of only partially 
thought-out panaceas, I should wish 
to commit myself to maintenance of 
the status quo until this could be ex- 
amined in the light of what might be 
the effect of suggested reforms and 
what probably would be the result. 

Returning, for a moment, to the 
distinction which I earlier made, be- 
tween the curriculum life of the col- 
lege and the community life, I wish to 
reiterate this thought. Sense of such 
indispensable attributes for commun- 
ity life as the will for cooperation, 
team play, and the willingness to for- 
get self for advantage of the group, 
are inculcated largely in the commun- 
ity life of the college, and can be but 
little inculeated elsewhere. Character 
development, moral stamina, those 
forms of generosity which we call 
sportsmanship, are produced in the 
actual life of the college community, 
and in this the greatest single agency 
for their production is the institution 
of intercollegiate athletics. 

The stimulated intellect is, of 
course, the primary purpose of the 
college. But is not the man whose 
intellect has been stimulated doubly 
valuable to society when he is quali- 
fied to become an effective agent in 
the community in which he lives! As 
preparation for this, the ideals of the 
college community have influence be- 
yond reckoning. No agency of under- 
graduate life so powerfully binds the 
college community together nor, on 
the whole, so advantageously perme- 
ates its ideals as do the undergradu- 
ate sports. Hence, let us not deny 
them either the consideration or the 
credit which is rightfully theirs. 

Athletics have a desirable place in 
the American college! 
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TRAINING THAT COUNTS 


Every Coach realizes the disastrous results of crowding the minds of his players with too 
many technicalities when there is insufficient practice in the execution of plays. 

There is the danger of the mind becoming muddled at a critical moment in a game, because 
the player must stop to think what he should do. 

At the same time there are a certain number of these technicalities that are absolutely neces- 
sary for a good player to know. 

Coaches now have an opportunity to intensify the mental training of their players without the 
usual mental or nervous strain, and thereby have more time to devote to the proper physical 
training. 

They can develop more dependable players, who make perfect cogs in smooth running 
“machines,’———who work on impulse and—— 


DO NOT STOP WHEN ACTION COUNTS 


Here is how many coaches are solving the problem since the advent of YA-LO. 


During Spring training they size up their 
material and teach the players the funda- 
mental principles of their system, as has 
been their usual procedure, and instruct them 
to carry out these principles in the playing 
of YA-LO during the Spring and Summer 
months. 

YA-LO is a scientific Football Game played 
with cards, interesting and full of the thrills 
and suspense of the real game. Its unlimited 


It is NOT A TOY—its realism can only be appreciated by playing it. 


IT FILLS THE GAP BETWEEN SPRING AND FALL 
TRAINING 


YA-LO also gives the fan a keener apprecia- 
tion of the science of the College Game,—be- 
cause with its extreme science and variety, it 
is simple enough for a novice to play. 


Manufactured by 


variety provides practically all of the situa- 
tions of a regular contest, and the same play 
rarely duplicates itself under the same cir- 
cumstances. 


Both the Offensive and the Defensive are a 
determining factor in each play; full mental 
alertness and skill are required; and poor 
judgment suffers its consequences as it does 
on the regular field. 
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The Five Man, Two Line, Man 
for Man Defense 


The five man, man for man type of 
basketball is very effective and safe 
when properly used. In this type of 
defense each defensive man has but to 
watch his opponent as the latter 
crosses the center of the court into 
scoring territory and to stick to this 
opponent while the latter is in the 
scoring end of the court, or when 
there is an opportunity to intercept a 
pass or pick up a fumbled ball. If the 
man on offense leaves the scoring half 
of the court the man on defense does 
not follow him into the other end of 
the court unless his own team has the 
ball, but waits for his opponent to 
come back, thereby saving his own 
strength. When the defense plays in 
this manner there is not so much 
chance that two men will be caught 
guarding one opponent as there is if 
the five man shifting zone defense is 
used. Another advantage of this type 
of play is that the men on defense do 
not need to worry regarding the num- 
ber of opponents that are in front of 
the defense or to figure how many 
have sifted through the front line. 
The duties of each defensive player 
are clear and there is not much chance 
that a man will be confused if he uses 
this plan rather than the zone system. 
This is one reason why it is especially 
well adapted to younger boys or to 
teams that have limited practice 
periods, exceptionally short seasons or 
are without a coach. In other words, 
this system is more nearly fool proof 
than the shifting five man zone game. 

In, the five man, two line, man for 
man formation the front line of de- 
fense usually is made up of the center 
and the two guards and the second 
line of the forwards. On a court 
ninety feet in length the center will 
be on the middle line about two yards 
back of the center circle and the 
guards about one yard back of the 
center and from four to five yards on 
either side, the exact distance depend- 
ing upon the width of the floor. The 
forwards constitute the second line 
about five yards back of the other 
three men. The forwards are in posi- 
tion directly behind the open spaces 
between the center and guards. The 
why the guards are selected to play 
the forward positions is that it is as- 
sumed that they have greater defen- 
sive ability than the forwards. They 


are expected to cover their opposing 


By James W. Coleman 


forwards and the center guards the 
opposing center. This leaves the of- 
fensive guards for the defensive for- 
wards. The defensive men pick up 
their respective opponents as soon as 
the latter cross the center of the floor 
into scoring territory. They then stick 
with them very closely at the same 
time watching the ball for an oppor- 
tunity to intercept a pass. The de- 
fensive men should not face their op- 
ponents in such a manner that their 
backs will be toward the ball. They 
should remember that they are play- 
ing for the ball and not the man, for 
as some wit has said “‘they cannot put 
the man through the basket.” The 
man with the ball should, of course, 
be guarded more closely than the 
others so as to make him pass inac- 
curately. Defense after all is only 
temporary and every man on defense 
should remember that it is necessary 
to play offensive basketball to win 
games. 

The offensive man will usually ap- 
proach the defense in much the same 
order with the forwards and center 
the first men down the court. The 
guards are usually coached not to 
come down as fast or as far as the 
forwards and the center do because 
the forwards and center have been se- 
lected to play their respective posi- 
tions because of their ability to shoot 
accurately. Most teams also keep a 
standing guard in the back-field. This 
man seldom comes up past the middle 
of the court and the running guard 
who is generally used as a trailer sel- 
dom advances in front of the ball. 
Thus the defensive work of the two 
forwards on defense is lessened and 
their strength consequently is con- 
served for offensive work. 

When the opposing forwards and 
center advance into the scoring zone 
the defensive guards and center will 
then be drawn out in the first line of 
defense. When this happens the de- 
fensive forwards move up from the 
second line and fill the gaps made in 
the first line of defense. When they 
shift to the fore they are then in posi- 
tion to cover their respective men, 
namely the defensive guards, and at 
the same time are in a good position 
from which to start a fast counter- 
attack if the ball is intercepted or re- 
covered for a shot or fumble. 


No matter what system of defense 


is employed, one of the most impor- 
tant things is that the team be able 
to break rapidly from defense to of- 
fense. When the ball is recovered or 
about to be recovered by their team 
mates they should be able to break 
quickly from offense and assume a de- 
fensive position as the case may be. 
The five man, man for man defense 
certainly makes possible a fast break 
and since this is one of the most im- 
portant features of team play it em- 
phasizes the value of this style of a 
game. 

Perhaps another word of explana- 
tion regarding the defensive forma- 
tion of a team using this plan would 
be in order. When the ball is secured 
by the opponents in their defensive 
territory all five men on the other side 
hurry back of the center circle and 
take up the positions as heretofore de- 
scribed. As the opponents attack the 
set defense the guard on the left of 
the center takes the first on his side 
of the court as an opponent and fol- 
lows him into the scoring zone. This 
opponent in all likelihood will be a 
forward. The center chooses the op- 
ponent who comes down the middle of 
the court and the other guard takes 
the first man down on the right side 
of the center. As the front line of 
defense is thus broken the forwards 
who previously were stationed back 
near the basket come up and form a 
front line of defense. There should 
be little if any confusion in making 
this shift and since the forwards 
when moving up are in motion toward 
their own goal they are in a fine posi- 
tion to start a counter attack. 





Basketball Plays 


(Continued from page 5) 
to expect a play always to work on a 
cut and dried plan. 

The play allows for a varied condi- 
tion of the opponents’ defense. His 
team does not propose to lose the ball 
to the opponents by following regard- 
less of circumstances a set sequence of 
passes. If one pass appears danger- 
ous, the player takes the optional play. 

One of the most glaring faults of 
offensive basketball might be mini- 
mized considerably if teams would 
adopt the option principle. To be spe- 
cific, too often a player attempts a 
pass to a teammate when an oppo- 
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nent has the better chance to catch 
the ball. An offensive opportunity is 
thereby lost; but, worse still, the in- 
terception often leaves the passer’s 
teammates totally out of position for 
defensive play. The interception lost 
for the passer’s team a scoring chance 
and provided the opponents with an 
easy opportunity to score. The coach is 
largely to blame for this fault among 
his players, especially if he assumes 
that the game requires slam-bang- 
take-a-chance tactics, and, there- 
fore, does not teach his players to pro- 
tect the ball from the opponents, and 
thus make the most from the posses- 
sion of the ball. He should not fail 
to criticize a player in practice who 
permits an opponent to intercept his 
pass. The interception is too often 
looked upon as a part of the game, 
and practice goes merrily on with the 
ball first in the possession of one team, 
then the other. 

Diagram 2. It would seem to re- 
quire considerable courage on the part 
of a coach to place two forwards and 
two guards in his own territory and 
then send just one man after the ball 
on the tip-off. If an opponent ob- 
structed the receiver and a second op- 
ponent got the ball, then the opponents 
would have two men down near their 
own goal immediately against one 
man, for the diagram indicates that 4 
dashes into defensive territory. 

Diagram 3. One guard takes the 
ball, the other guard dashes for his 
own basket and receives a pass from 
his teammate, who follows in on the 
shot. The center also follows in. The 
forwards draw their guards out. This 
is a good example of a five-man of- 
fensive. It is a daring play and 
should score points when it proceeds 
as planned. This play goes a step in 
advance of the exchange theory that 
will be outlined in the discussion of 
diagram 4. 

Diagram 4. The play shown in this 
diagram has much merit. The center 
and a guard work the ball up to the 
first line of defense; then as a for- 
ward comes out for a pass the center 
dashes in towards the goal. This 
maneuver should cause the first line 
of defense to break, otherwise the two 
defensive guards would have two for- 
wards and a center to cope with. This 
play holds the center back temporar- 
ily; then as a forward comes out, the 
center dashes in. If the defensive 
guards’ first line remains intact, he 
will be compelled to change from the 
forward coming out to the center who 
is going in. Unless this guard gets 
help from a teammate he will have two 
men to play against. Basketball scores 
largely result by this odd man method. 

The holding out of an offensive 
player, then having him dash in is 
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probably the principle on which the 
next advance in offensive basketball 
will be made. Some coach with a 
smart group of men will develop an 
offense based on an interchange of 
guards and forwards. On a desig- 
nated pass, perhaps, the forwards 
would come out and the guards would 
goin. Such a system would certainly 
cause the defensive to change men. 
Such a style of play should be diffi- 
cult for a man to man defense or a 
zone defense. It presents, too, some 
defensive problems for the team em- 
ploying the exchange method. 

Diagram 5. This play should be ef- 
fective if well timed. Number 1 
would have to cut early enough so as 
not to interfere with the pass from 
number 2 to number 3. The statement 
in the description to the effect that 
number 1 cuts inside his guard de- 
serves a word. Forwards should uni- 
formly cut inside the guard, then the 
player is on the ball side of his guard 
and may receive a pass. When he cuts 
outside his guard he too often buries 
himself or the guard intercepts a pass 
intended for said forward. A host of 
teams might improve their game by 
applying the inside cut principle. 

Diagram 6. The out of bounds play 
detailed in this diagram is sound. It 
shows number 3 cutting on the inside. 
The defensive players X3 and X1 must 
determine promptly which one will 
take 03. If they both chase him, five 
would be left free. If neither of them 
cover 3 a score should result. This 
play would test the efficiency of the 
opponents’ defense. 

The play brings one question to 
mind: why should number 4 use a 
hook pass to number 3? A regular 
overhanded or side arm pass would 
seem to meet the need better. 





Class Boxing 
(Continued from page 14) 


Lesson Number Seven 

a. Feint a right to the body, bring 
it straight to the head. 

b. Feint a right to the head, bring 
it down to the body. 

c. Feint a right-hand uppercut, 
bring a left hook to the jaw. 

d. Feint so as your opponent will 
step back, then swing an overhand 
right to the jaw. 

e. Shadow boxing. 


III. Side Steps 
Lesson Number Eight 
a. Take one step back with the 
right foot, leaning the body back (to 
make opponent’s lead fall short), 
dropping the right arm to the waist, 
then bring the right-hand uppercut 
to the body or chin, stepping in to 
add weight of the body to the blow. 
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b. Step to the right with the right 
foot, pivot on the left foot, hit a right 
swing to the head. 

c. Step to the left with the right 
foot behind the left foot, hit a right 
swing to the body. 

d. Step to the right with the right 
foot, then hit back with a jab. 

e. Shadow boxing. 


IV. SHIFTS 
Lesson Number Nine 


a. Start a left swing, stop it half 
way and hit a full right swing, shift 
the feet with the punch. 

b. Start left, stop it, start right, 
stop it, full left swing, shifting the 
feet with each start. 

ce. Start right, stop it half way, 
swing left. 

d. Start right, stop it, start left, 
stop it, full right swing. 

e. Start same punches and finish 
with uppercuts. 

f. Shadow boxing. 


Don’ts 


Don’t stiffen the muscles while 
sparring for an opening, as stiff mus- 
cles soon tire and speed is thus lost. 

Don’t spread the feet at any time 
more than twelve or fifteen inches, 
according to the height. 


Don’t lost your temper. Study 4211 West Jebueen Steset 
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What the Editors Say About Athletics 


The following editorial, taken from the Quincy, 
Illinois, Herald, is presented here not because the 
editor believes in the sentiments as outlined, but be- 
cause it represents a point of view that a great many 
editors and others have taken regarding the coaches 
in our educational institutions. The man who believes 
that college and high school football is professional- 
ized because the coaches are paid salaries has indeed 
a queer complex. It is just as sensible to say that 
teaching and preaching are commercialized because 
the men who teach and the men who preach are paid 
for their services. Everyone will agree that the school 
teachers, college professors and ministers of the gos- 
pel are not paid as highly as they should be. It has 
recently been estimated that the average yearly wage 
of the college professor is two thousand dollars per 
year. Undoubtedly the average yearly wage of the 
football coaches is somewhat higher than that. How- 
ever, if their salaries are distributed throughout the 
year as in most cases they are, due to the fact that 
the men have other duties in addition to that of 
coaching football, it would probably be found that 
their average salary is not nearly so great as is com- 
monly believed. A suggestion that no coach be paid 
more than a college professor indicates that the man 
who makes the suggestion has not given thought to 
the subject. Granting that the labor union scale 
should be decided on throughout the country for col- 
lege professors and athletic men, and there are a 
great many who will not believe that this principle 
is wise, then who is to determine which college pro- 
fessor’s salary is to set the standard? President 
Burton received a yearly salary of twenty-four thou- 
sand from the University of Michigan. Certainly 
there would be objection to paying all of our coaches 
that much money. Billy Sunday’s income as shown 
by tax returns is two hundred thousand a year. That 
is more money than any coach has ever made in a 
life time. 

Most of the successful coaches would undoubtedly 
earn far more money in other fields than coaching, 
if they would devote the same time, thought and 
energy to the other ‘thing. Every year when the 
freshmen enroll in the school of athletic coaching at 
the University of Illinois Mr. Huff advises them that 
if they have elected this work because they think it 
will pay them well that they are mistaken and he 
suggests that if that is their thought that they 
should not go on with their enrollment but rather 
should transfer to the college of medicine or law or 
engineering or business and commerce. The edi- 
torial in question follows: 


Danger to Football is in Coaching System 


“The risk of professionalism in football is not in 
the playing, or the players. Even if a Red Grange 
turns professional afterward, it does not particularly 
corrupt the game. The real risk is in the coaches, 


and in the commercialization of the game as a spec- 
tacle. 


“Intercollegiate games have become, to an alarming 


extent, a battle of the professional coaches, each 

working for his job and his professional prestige. 

And they have become great business ventures, whose 

profits support the more legitimately collegiate ath- 

letics. 

“A winning team is a professional triumph for the 
coach, which increases his cash value. And com- 
plaints come from the general non-collegiate public 
if preference is given in tickets to collegians. If it 
is a public circus, they are right. The rule should be 
“first come, first served.” But if it is a collegiate 
event, with college spirit as its chief motive, the col- 
legians should be preferred spectators. 

“A committee representing several eastern colleges 
has suggested that no coach be paid more than a pro- 
fessor, and that the coach be not permitted to sit on 
the bench, where he can direct the game. His func- 
tion should be the preliminary training, but the 
actual game should test the captain’s rather than the 
coach’s directing capacity. 

“And, if the coach could aspire to no higher salary 
than a professor, coaches would be recent graduates, 
serving only short terms, and thus only semi-profes- 
sional. So drastic a reform is unlikely soon. But the 
proposal of the remedv suggests the diagnosis of the 
evil.” 

The editorial “Relative Values in Fame” taken 
from the Seattle, Washington, Times is very interest- 
ing. Probably if seventy-five high school principals 
or college professors were asked to tell who ‘‘Red” 
Grange is all would answer correctly while undoubt- 
edly if these same men were asked to name the 
Supreme Court judges or the governors of the forty- 
eight states not many of them would be able to do so. 
From this then it might be assumed that college pro- 
fessors are more interested in football than in other 
more serious things, but this would be a false as- 
sumption: 

Relative Values in Fame 


“By way of testing public information in the 
United States, an eastern newspaper recently asked 
seventy-five persons to name the university whose 
football uniform is worn by Red Grange. The seventy- 
five answered correctly: “The University of Illinois.’ 

“The same seventy-five were asked to name a distin- 
guished educator at the same university who had 
achieved international fame as an economist and as 
an authority on money systems and public service. 
Every one was completely stumped. 

“It was argued from this test of relative impor- 
tance of two men that the country is disposed to be 
frivolous and bird-headed. 

“Of course, it was a trick question. The public 
remembers names heard the oftenest. For example, 
the name of Steve Brodie, the bridge jumper, is a 
fixture in the current slang of the country, yet rela- 
tively few persons recall the name of John Roebling 
who built the bridge. 

“It cannot be successfully contended that because 
of the ephemeral fame of a baseball or football idol 
we have no appreciation of permanent works that 
contribute greatly to the welfare of the nation. 

“Most persons have at some time endeavored to 
memorize the names of our Supreme Court justices, 
yet, because memory is not frequently refreshed by 
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printed lists, the average citizen must confess to 

some uncertainty. 

“Anyway the president of the Illinois University, 
whose name the seventy-five were unable to recall, 
never made any eighty-yard runs down a hostile field. 
Such an exploit confers fame which many sessions 
of the Pan-American Financial Conference could 
not do.” 

Dr. Wilce in his splendid address before the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association suggested that 
a college could have any kind of athletics that it 
chose. If it wanted professional athletics it was pos- 
sible to get that kind and if it wanted educational 
athletics that too was possible of attainment. If all 
of the college presidents would take the same stand 
as that taken by President Henry Nelson Snyder we 
would hear less about the evils of athletics. The 
editorial in question follows: 


Status of Football 


“The Greenville Piedmont tells the story of how 
two hundred alumni of Wofford college assembled at 
a banquet at Florence and heard & striking speech 
from President Henry Nelson Snyder. After agree- 
ing with Governor McLeod that football is the only 
sport which is not commercialized generally, he said, 
according to the Florence News-Review: ‘It is the 
last citadel of amateur sport by gentlemen. If we 
have to hire our men, the sooner we get rid of foot- 
ball at Wofford the better. We don’t want to think of 
our students as a purchasable commodity. It would 
poison young manhood at its source.’ 

“President Snyder then said that some alumni had 
approached him with requests that he allow them to 
send a scout ‘out west’ to get a football squad, but he 
replied: ‘Gentlemen, there are two reasons why I 
cannot permit this: First, it is not honest; second, 
it reflects on the physical manhood of our own state.’ 
He went on to say that he likes the color, romance 
and zest of football and that discipline at college is 
better because of sports. 

“Of course, the Wofford president is right, says the 
Greenville Piedmont. Hiring players is not honest 
from the viewpoint of clean, honorable sport, and it 
does reflect upon the physical manhood of South 
Carolina. If, in the normal course of events, colleges 
cannot have football teams without employing play- 
ers, then it would be better not to have football at all. 
The usual alibi that one college must hire players 
because another is doing it is mighty poor defense. 

“How many colleges and universities are there in 
this country that follow the edict issued by President 
Snyder relating to football players? Football may be 
regarded as the last citadel of amateur sport by gen- 
tlemen—but we have a suspicion that this will not be 
for long. The game is well on its way to commercial- 
ization. It is bound to follow the route of all other 
sports. It will be dragged through the mire of com- 
mercialism and become the toy of the gamblers.” 

The editor some weeks ago suggested if football 
became as highly professionalized as baseball it 
would decline as an amateur sport. He was more or 
less widely quoted as saying that football was 
doomed. He did not make this prophesy and in fact 
does not believe that professional football will ever 
succeed on the same scale that professional baseball 
has succeeded. At the same time it behooves the 
school and college men to do what they can to dis- 
courage their athletes from forsaking their educa- 
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tional careers for the sake of playing professional 
football. This advice is desirable both from the 
standpoint of the boys and the standpoint of the 
game itself. The Riverside, California, Enterprise 
presents the following thought on this matter: 


Professional Football Wanes 


“The apotheosis of Mr. Red Grange and the sign- 
ing up of other college stars to play professional foot- 
ball has been a source of concern to thousands who 
are moved by a positive affection for the great game 
which has taken so strong a hold on the imagination 
of American youth. Football has been so distinc- 
tively a school and college sport, played purely for 
sport’s sake, that every previous attempt to profes- 
sionalize it has been abortive. In sporadic places the 
public went out to see hired men batter each other up 
and down the gridiron. But the affections of the 
public remained constant to the generous boys, com- 
peting on the school and college fields. 

“The very nature of the game demanded sacrifices 
that could be made only by the amateur playing for 
something other than glory or victory or even love 
of the game itself. That indefinable inspiration called 
‘college spirit’ put into the contests a fascination 
which no degree of technical excellence could alone 
have brought to it. 

“The ethics of the game are opposed to its being 
done by hired men. It is more than any other a con- 
test of teams rather than of individuals. The violence 
and the dangers of it are permissible only because of 
the utter abandon of the individual to the interests of 
the eleven. It isn’t the kind of thing that seems 
attractive in one who does it for pay. The rise of 
professionalism in football would be a distinct menace 
to the character of the sport and mark the beginning 
of its downfall. 

“Therefore, the Red Grange flare-up was viewed 
with alarm by hundreds of thousands who would have 
been pleased to see the young man make a million 
in the stock-market or as an iceman or any way other 
than selling something which seemed to belong pecul- 
iarly to the University of Illinois. 

“But instead of promoting professional football, the 
Red Grange incident seems to have given it is quietus. 
Grange has been a fizzle playing for the ‘gate.’ Major 
John L. Griffith, athletic commissioner of the West- 
ern Conference, which includes eleven of the leading 
universities in the Mississippi valley, says that the 
professional managers have played the college stars 
‘to extinction because of their greed for gate re- 
ceipts. The games were hippodromed contests 
played simply for money.’ 

“And that expresses the common feeling. Profes- 
sional football if it were to persist would soon have no 
better standing than professional wrestling or profes- 
sional foot-racing, both of which are notoriously 
crooked. If a game is organized primarily for the 
gate receipts as professional football is it is a cer- 
tainty that the scores will eventually be made to fit 
the interests of the box office. 

“Without the prestige of great college football 
names, the professional game would have little pull- 
ing power. And the American people are acquiring 
a conviction that a college career ought to fit a boy 
for something better than ‘hippodroming for the 
gate.’” 


The Association of American Football Coaches has 
become one of the leading organizations that is 
actively engaged in attempting to improve college 
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athletics. This is as it should be. The athletic men, 
that is the men who are coaching and directing ath- 
letics in the institutions of this country are chiefly 
responsible for the administration of the games and 
should be the leaders in suggesting what changes are 
necessary for the steady and gradual improvements 
that should come. The following editorial is taken 
from the New York City Post: 


Football’s Future 


“The one group of men who give their lives to 
football are its coaches. They live it and breathe it 
twelve months in the year. 

“It is significant, then, that the Association of 
American Football Coaches, in its annual meeting, 
has admitted the ‘over-emphasis’ charge against the 
game and taken steps to meet it. It has agreed upon 
a rigid adherence to the rule against practice before 


September 15. Only two hours daily may be devoted 
to football. It aimed a blow against professionalism | 
by barring from its membership any man who plays, 


“Siuare wil be ao sons Aen eel TRACK EQUIPMENT 





players named by these coaches. Thereby they will r 

help to end a custom that long since was overdone. Also Base Ball, Tennis, Golf 
“Overzealous and fool friends of football have been 

insisting it be let alone. They clamor that criticisms Now Ready 

of its ‘over-emphasis’ are unfounded. Evidently the . ‘ 

men in closest touch with the sport do not agree. Write for New Spring Catalog 

They find the rules are sound and make no recommen- Samples Sent Prepaid on Request 

dations for change in the game itself, but they have ‘ 

moved to end some of the abuses that have grown up Leacock Spor ting Goods Co. 

around it. 921 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 


“Football has started in to do its own house-clean- 
ing and the coaches are the first to wield the broom. 
Sincere and thinking friends of football will wish 
more power to their arms. The coaches have begun 
something that is up to the colleges and their alumni C Id B k B ll 
to finish.” 

The Chicago Herald-Examiner in its editorial col- Oo as et a Ss 
umns recently presented a splendid answer to those 
who see in sport a peril. Some wise man suggested 
years ago that if he could know what a man did in 
the time that was his to do just the thing that he 
wanted to do he could state definitely what kind of 


a man the other fellow was. If the American people 
in their leisure time choose to play golf or tennis or 


to watch football games is this anything to be de- Our Gold (or Silver) Basket Ball is an 
plored? The thinking man will rejoice that as a exact reproduction of the regulation 
people we find pleasure in this way rather than after playing ball in miniature. It is finely mod- 
the manner of the people of many other nations: sled ad en te t . f y 
“Anybody who could doubt that this country . made by master craitsmen. 
showed more interest in sport in 1925 than ever be- Also Gold F B : 
fore in its history could doubt death and taxes. And 4 C ma alls, Medals, Prize 
yet the note we hear on all sides is of pessimism. aps, aques, etc. 
Sport is being overdone. Football is being commer- , ; 
cialized; tennis is threatened with professionalism; Samples and Prices Now Ready 
golf is a menace to business; and so on. ' one 
“What all these pessimists forget is that sport is for Mailing 
no more interesting to those who have enjoyed it 


than it ever was; it is only just becoming interesting Di Cl 

to more people. 1eges &3 ust 
“‘*Commercialism’ of football means that whereas . 

five years ago ten thousand people were willing to 58-64 W. Randolph St. 

pay $2.50 each for a seat, fifty thousand are now will- CHICAGO, ILL 

ing to pay the same sum. One might as well say the : ‘ 

Art Institute was becoming commercialized if its 15 John Street Oliver Building 73 Tremont Street 


attendance increased five times in five years. New York Pittsburgh, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
“To say that tennis is becoming professionalized 
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means that today a million people want to know how, 
say, the Davis Cup matches came out, instead of a 
hundred thousand, as in 1915, and therefore a name 
like Tilden’s is worth to a newspaper ten times what 
it was ten years ago. 

“To say that golf is a menace to business means 
not that any business man gives it more time than he 
did, but that twenty times as many business men as 
ten years ago give it some time. 

“Where in this lies the danger? Sports in this 
country have in the estimation of any one individual 
who enjoyed it in 1900 the same position it had then; 
but millions more since then have broadened their 
interests to include sport. If that is a danger, let 
us have more perils; let us pray that in the same 
fashion we may have the peril of music and the peril 
of art.” 


There was recently formed in the State of Texas 
a State Amateur Athletic Federation. This organ- 
ization is interested in the task of promoting more 
amateur athletics throughout this great state. In the 
article quoted below taken from the Houston, Texas, 
Chronicle it will be seen that one of the principal 
objects of the federation will be that of promoting 
amateur baseball. If other states would follow the 
example of Texas much would be accomplished along 
the line of reviving interest in the amateur side of a 
sport that for the last twenty years has been more 
or less neglected by the amateurs: 


New Sport Organization Will Help Out Athletics 


“The organization which recently came into exist- 
ence as the Texas Amateur Athletic Federation plans 
sports in the state and the stimulating of interest in 
these sports. At a recent meeting of the organization 
in Waco, the following were elected officers: Koger 
Stokes of San Antonio as president; E. L. Dreschel 
of Fort Worth as secretary-treasurer, and nine vice- 
presidents, each of whom is given supervision of some 
branch of athletics, as follows: Baseball, W. A. 
Kirkland, Houston; tennis, S. B. Adler, Fort Worth; 
basketball, W. F. Jacoby, Dallas; swimming, R. H. 
Schultz, Dallas; track and field, R. D. Evans, Fort 
Worth; croquet, H. D. Crady, Fort Worth; volley- 
ball, A. Shillo, Houston; indoor baseball, Bob Stowe, 
Fort Worth; horseshoe pitching, H. C. Oliver, San 
Antonio. The vice-presidents constitute the execu- 
tive committee of the federation. 


“Cities represented at the meeting were Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Waco, San Antonio, Houston and Wich- 
ita Falls, and Koger Stokes of San Antonio presided. 
Dallas was represented at the meeting by Lee M. 
Mitchell and R. H. Schultz. 


The following story about President Coolidge taken 
from the Advertiser, Huntington, West Virginia, illus- 
trates the universal appeal of sports: 


LOVE OF SPORTS 

“A news dispatch sent by a correspondent aboard the 
special train that was speeding across the middle-west 
bearing President Coolidge back to Washington after his 
appearance before the American legion in Omaha an- 
nounced that the chief concern of the president was the 
outcome of the initial game of the world series in Pitts- 
burgh. At every stop, he inquired about the progress 
of the game. 

“Baseball is no respecter of persons. In bringing 
people under its spell, it makes no distinction as to sta- 
tion in life, title, wealth, sex or age. The chief magistrate 
of the nation is as interested in this great national sport 


as the humblest citizen in the land. Going back to his 
desk and official cares from a pleasant excursion in the 
west, his chief concern was how the Pirates and Senators 
were coming out in the world series opener. 

“It is well that we have a national sport with such uni- 
versal grip upon the people. It is a great relaxing 
agency, and any people needs relaxation, a rest of the 
mind and body from the serious things of life the cares 
and exactions of daily toil. Wherever you find a citizen- 
ship interested in sports, there you will find an enterpris- 
ing, hustling, progressive and efficient community. And 
so it is with a country. Love for clean and lively sports, 
unquestionably, has had a definite and direct bearing upon 
the success and progress of the American people as a 
nation.” 


The following editorial taken from the Sistersville, 
West Virginia, Review presents a thought that is worth 
consideration: 


PLAYING THE GAME 

“Parents are naturally a bit anxious regarding whether 
or not their boys shall play football. The game has be- 
come so intimately associated with the high school course 
that it is almost. a part of the curriculum. A boy who 
can ‘make the team’ almost always wants to do so. 

“It is a rough game, but the game of life is also 
rough. 

“We asked Prof. Marston the other day if the game 
was safe. His face turned a bit serious as the ques- 
tion was put to him. One could imagine that the safety 
of the boys under his charge is very much on his mind, 
and concerns him deeply. 

“‘Ts it safe for them not to play?’ he replied. Ah, there 
you have it. There is no way for the modern boy to 
escape peril. In avoiding one peril he may run into 
another, moral or physical, that is worse. And the dis- 
cipline he gets from strict training is a big thing to 
him in after life. The game, with all that it entails, 
makes for physical well being and vitality. 

“Also his activity of mind and spirit, if not given 
an outlet through a vigorous game, might run into some 
form of mischief that would lead into moral deterioration 
and peril. 

“The parents who decline to let their youngsters go in 
for this sport under proper supervision, are not by any 
means assuring their safety. They may merely be chang- 
ing the nature of the risk that they take and they may 
be forcing them into some more subtle danger.” 


The following editorial was taken from the Daily 
Iowan. It needs no comment: 


The Old Fight 
“You’re sick of the game? Well, that’s a shame, 
You’re young and you’re strong and you’re bright, 
You’ve had a raw deal, I know, but don’t squeal, 
Buck up, do your damndest and FIGHT.” 
—R. W. Service. 


“Five years ago this fall, in a relatively small high 
school of this state, a football coach tacked that rough 
jewel of philosophy up on the locker room door where 
all his men might read. His eleven was only fairly 
successful, but was famous throughout the state for its 
spirit and fight. 

“Today, that same football coach is training, teach- 
ing and drilling hundreds of University of Iowa athletes 
each year. Today he is ranked as one of the best men 
in his line of work in the nation. 

“And after all, such a thought as those four lines 
convey, expressed tritely but nevertheless forcefully, would 
seem to foretell success to all who followed its brotherly 
advice. Small wonder that the coach has made good. 
Small wonder every man with whom he comes in contact 
feels the fire that makes for winning athletic teams. 

“Those same four lines might well serve in all walks 
of life. Our country, our school, ourselves,—all would 
be bettered immeasurably if each of us took to heart 
the idea conveyed there—Buck up, do your damndest 
and fight’.” 
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Types of Basketbaii 


(Continued from page 10) 


two-handed pass and now and then a 
bounce pass were commonly used. 

In the Yakima Valley district, the 
same type of defense was favored. 
The men played the ball on offense, 
did not body check and made very 
little use of the pivot. The push pass 
from the waist was highly developed. 
The outstanding characteristics, ac- 
cording to G. I. Kralowec, last year 
coach at Cle Elum, this year coach at 
Porterville, California, was the devel- 
opment of team play, the perfection 
of long shots, the close guarding on 
defense and the keen competition 
throughout the season. 


Question: Do the track rules specify 
that the track shall be level? 

Answer: While it has always been 
assumed that all tracks should be laid 
out on a level the N.C.A.A. Rules 
have never clearly so indicated. The 
correction has, however, been made in 
the new rules for 1926. 


Question: Can you give the names 
of some of the colleges and universi- 
ties that have given up baseball as an 
intercollegiate sport? 

Answer: While we do not have a 
complete list, following are some of 
the institutions that have announced 
that baseball will not be conducted as 
an intercollegiate sport this year: 
Washington & Jefferson, University of 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Tech., Beloit 
College, Grinnell College, Iowa State 
College, University of Nebraska, 
Drake University, Washington Uni- 
versity. 








Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 
you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 

Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Head 
Coach 
Said to Us 


“Once a coach finds a piece of 
equipment that is right, he hates 
to experiment. He wants his 
men to get all the protection and 
assistance possible. He's not tak- 
ing any risks of losing either a 


man ora game. 


That is why we feel confident 
that when a coach tries out 
Reach goods on the diamond, the 
gridiron, the track or any field of 
sport, he will keep on using 
them. 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 


World’s Foremost Makers of Quality 
Athletic Goods 


Tulip and Palmer Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 


Pacific Coast Representative, 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 





ATHLETIC GOODS 
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COMPLETE FILE 


of the 
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1923-24 


With articles by 

Rockne, Meanwell, Ralph Jones, Archie Hahn, 
Lewis, Strahan, Jaggard, Grover, Manley, Stafford, 
Stewart, Majella, Trester, Pritchard, Lipski, Judson, 
Fletcher, Stroud, Ward, Ferguson, Clevenger, Win- 
ters, Wieman, Huebel, Young, Mayser, Rogers, 
Chandler, Reynolds, Collins, Nicholson, Smith, 
Novak, Beyer, Luehring, Thomas, Haberman, Allen, 
Morrison, Hogan, and Harmon. 

One hundred articles by forty authorities on athletics 
in the 1923-1924 Journals for $1.25 unbound, $3.50 
bound. 
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Basketball Reprint 


The great demand for issues of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
for 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 has made a 


reprint necessary. 

The following articles are now available: 
CONTENTS OF BASKETBALL REPRINT 
Basketball Fundamentals Ira T. Carrithers 

Stops and Turns (3 diagrams) 

Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Practice Formations (6 diagrams) Frank McCormick 

Some Successful Basketball Plays (4 diagrams) 
John L. Griffith 
K. L. Wilson 
F. J. Winters 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Ralph Jones 





Basketball Offense (6 diagrams) 
Floor Plays (20 diagrams) 
A Tip-off Formation 
Basketball Defense 


PRICE OF REPRINT 
To non subscribers—fifty cents. 
To subscribers—twenty-five cents. 


Send orders now to 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


6922 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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“THINK what it means to a team that has 
practiced with a ball of 13 pounds pres- 
sure to be compelled to play a Conference 
game with a ball inflated to only 10 pounds 
pressure, or vice versa. Think of the effect 
on your team’s play of changing without 
an instant’s notice from a slow, soggy ball 
to a fast, lively ball. 
The Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. 
has eliminated the necessity of this handi- 
cap from the game. The WILSON 
MEANWELL Basket Ball is the answer. 
This patented, air-valve, Official ball is the 
Basket Ball that made uniform air pres- 
sure possible. With this ball and the Wil- 
son Gauge you can determine in an instant 
the exact degree of pressure. 


Standardization of 
air pressure means 
better Basketball 


At the recent annual meeting of the Western 
“ “Conference Association of Basketball 
Coaches (Big 10) the following rule was unani- 
mously adopted: “The balls provided for play in 
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official games between Western Conference 
Teams shall be blown to an air pressure of 13 
pounds.” Basketball organizations everywhere 
are realizing the great benefits to be gained and 
are adopting a standard pressure rule. 
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SNAPPY 


Knitted Basket Ball Pants 


Possess both lateral and vertical elasticity as well as the 
following features: 


A positive match with shirt color. 

Full peg cut—plenty of hip room. 

Reinforced waist band—-prevents turning or curling. 
Unusually short inseam. 

Extremely wide leg. 

Elastic seams. 

Reinforced crotch. 

Will outwear any other type of pants made. 


Furnished either with attached belts, same fabric as 
garment, or with detached web belt, same color as trim- 
ing, and nickel buckle. 


Trimming down sides or bottom in either silk braid 
or felt. 








O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


2414 N. Sacramento Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

















